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DAS MENSCHENTUM IN STIFTERS “ HAIDEDORF” 


Es scheint mir fragwiirdig, ob man mit P. Hankamer sagen 
darf,’ Stifter “sieht die Zeit als Schicksal und Aufgabe des Men- 
schen.” Wenn wir unter den Schicksalsformen des Dichters Um- 
schau halten, erscheint die Raumgebundenheit iiberwiltigender als 
die zugeordnete Zeit. So michtig ist die Identitat von Individuum 
und Gehiuse, dass Herr von Risach nur noch der Aspermeier 
heisst, seit er den Asperhof bezogen hat (Nachsommer). Die 
Ortlichkeit gibt dem Menschen seinen Namen—ein alter Brauch 
der Alpenlinder, und erst im Raum verewigt sich das Individuum. 
Als Felix (Haidedorf 1. 153) wieder auf seinem alten Steinsitz sass 
und als “die Sonnenfliche der Haide vor ihm zitterte und sich 
fiillte mit einem Gewimmel von Gestalten, wie einst und manche 
daraus ihn anschauten mit den stillen Augen der Geschichte und 
andre mit den seligen Augen der Liebe, andre den weiten Mantel 
grosser Taten iiber die Haide schleifend,’ da wird er in seinem 
Innern fromm und sein Herz wird gross und “es war ihm, dass es 
nun gut sei, wie es sei.” Und dann ruhn Stifters Menschen in 
Gott, dem Herrn, denn hier ist das Unendliche auf der Ebene des 
Endlichen gefunden. Von diesem Erlebnis ausgeschlossen ist 
Abdias, der Orientale und Chelion, die Tochter eines indischen 
Paria, die nie das Sittengesetz der Burg Rothenstein verstehn 
lernte. 

Will man diese Menschen umschreiben, dringt sich einem vor 


*P. Hankamer, “ Die Menschenwelt in Stifters Werk,” Vierteljahrschrift 
fiir Literatur- und Geistesgeschichte, 1938, p. 102. Stifterausgaben = 
Studien, G. Heckenast, Pest 1856; Witiko, G. Heckenast, Pest 1856; Bunte 
Steine, Nachlese, Insel, Leipzig; Nachsommer, H. A. Wiechmann, Miinchen 
1919. 

Siehe auch: M. Thalmann, “ Adalbert Stifters Raumerlebnis,” Monats- 
hefte, xxxvuit, 103-111. 
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allem auf, was Felixens Grossmutter sagt, als Eltern und Nachbarn 
dem zuriickgekehrten Weltliufer etwas befremdet gegeniiber stehn: 
“Da sind Menschen, die den Segen der Gewiichse ziehn, und die 
ihn ausfiihren in die Teile der Erde, es sind, die da Strassen ziehn, 
Hauser bauen, dann sind andre, die das Gold ausbreiten, das in den 
Herzen der Menschen wichst, das Wort und die Gedanken, die 
Gott aufgehn laisst in den Seelen (/Hatdedorf, 1. 154). Diese 
Schichtung der menschlichen Titigkeit, die in den Worten der 
Alten ausgedriickt ist, geht von der schépferischen Urtiitigkeit des 
Bauers bis zur Prophetenstimme des schaffenden Menschen, um- 
fasst alle, die Stifter je fiir bedeutend hielt: die Bauherren der 
Erde. 

Sie wachsen in Werkringen heran, jenseits psychologischer Be- 
dingnisse und zeitlicher Begrenzung. Um sie herum wird die Haide 
weiss und wieder griin. Zeit erschépft sich fiir sie in den Jahres- 
zeiten, in den Vigilien des Tages, im Arbeitsrhythmus. Sie sien, 
miihen, bauen, ernten und jeder geht weiter in diesem Schwung und 
kann von keiner Erschiitterung zum Stillstehn in der Zeit gebracht 
werden. Ein Sonntag legt dann und wann eine Atempause ein, um 
alle im Gebet zu sammeln. Sie werden alt in ihrer “ fruchtbaren 
Kornigkeit ” (Narrenburg, 1. 304), ohne die Jahre zu zihien. 
Geburt und Tod werden selten erwihnt. Stifter hat kein Bediirfnis, 
in berechenbaren Zeitstrecken zu messen. Nicht aus Furcht vor 
dem Tode wird vom Sterben nicht gesprochen, wie gesagt worden 
ist,2 es wird auch vom Geborenwerden nicht gesprochen. Stifters 
Menschen wissen nichts von jenem ingstlichen Zeitgefiihl, mit 
dem die Buddenbrooks in allen Geburts und Sterbestunden Bilanz 
machen. Nur der Hagestolz zittert vor dem Sterben, weil ihm, 
dem Heimatlosen, die Weltproportionen fehlen. Den andern geht 
es wie Narcissa, die nicht mehr warten konnte, “ weil ihr das Herz 
stehn geblieben war” (Narrenburg, 1. 294). Das bedeutet eine 
fast homerische Vertrautheit mit dem Tode. Die Atmosphire 
dieser Werkmenschen ist nicht wesentlich bewegt von Neugierde 
und Auseinandersetzung. Stifters Menschen sind sparsam in Wor- 
ten aus Ehrfurcht vor den Dingen, sie sind gelegentlich fiir lange 
Stunden fortgeliehn an das Unausdriickbare, das noch nicht mit 
Namen zu benennen ist. Sie sind zu Zeiten Schweiger oder Zuhorer 
und wenn sie sprechen, Chronisten oder Deuter. Sie kénnen das 


2 W. Kohlschmidt, “ Leben und Tod in Stifters Studien,” Dichtung und 
Volkstum 1935, p. 217. 
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Stillestehn des Atems fiir eine Weile ertragen, ohne dass ihnen 
deshalb das Leben stille steht. Man sollte von keinem Stifterschen 
Lebenslauf sagen, dass er nur ein Ausschnitt ist.* In jedem ein- 
zelnen Lebenslauf liegt doch dieses Schwingen von Ewigkeit zu 
Ewigkeit, in dem fiir das Episodenhafte nicht Raum ist. Es sind 
breite und umstiandliche Geschichten, weil fiir Stifter nichts neben- 
sichlich ist, was zum Sein gehdrt, Geschichten, in denen auch 
“nichts Ungewohnliches vorkommt,” wie es zu Beginn des “ Kalk- 
stein ” heisst, Geschichten, die man aber auch nicht vergessen kann. 
Jede alltigliche Bilderfolge, die in ihnen aufgerollt wird, strebt zum 
Ganzen. Darum hat wohl auch Stifter den Terminus Novelle 
immer geflissentlich vermieden, obwohl man die Frage stellen 
miisste, wie weit landschaftliche Werte nicht dort und da als 
Wendepunkt figurieren. Stifter selbst gibt einmal das Um und 
Auf eines Lebenslaufes: “ Er war als ein sehr junger Mann in die 
Welt gegangen und hatte viele Dinge erfahren und viele Menschen 
kennen gelernt. Als er herangereift, als ihm der Vater gestorben 
war... ging er mit der Erbschaft und dem, was er selber erwor- 
ben hatte, in das Land seiner Geburt zuriick . . . und baute 
dort die Gebiude des Vaterhauses um und noch so viel daran, bis 
der liebliche Hof da stand.” (Katzensitlber 235). In dieser mehr 
stammeshaften als gesellschaftlichen Wirklichkeit liegt natiirlich 
auch die oft geriigte Schwerfalligkeit und Einténigkeit der Stifter- 
schen Gestalten begriindet, die in nichts beweglich und liberal 
durchblutet und eher Waldginger als Stadtlaufer sind. Man braucht 
nur dem Walddoktor zuhéren, wenn er auf die hdéfliche Frage der 
Stadtdame Jakoba, ob seine Heimat auch schén sei, antwortet. Es 
quiJlt aus ihm herauf wie Harz aus den Biumen”: Da ist Wald 
und Wald und Wald. In demselben sind Féhren, Fichten, Tannen, 
Buchen und Birken die Menge. Alle anderen Baume und Gestriu- 
cher sind auch da. Dann sind rauschende Wasser und graue Steine. 
Dann sind hellgriine Wiesenflichen und verschieden farbige Felder. 
Dann sind braune Holzhiiuser mit Steinen auf dem Dach und 
glinzenden Fenstern, dann sind weisse Kirchtiirme und lustige 
Marktflecken und solche ungeschlachte Menschen, mit grobem 
grauen Gewande, wie hier einer vor Ihnen steht ” (Mappe, Von dem 
ersten Kranken p. 78). Und dasselbe gilt noch fiir Witiko, den 


* H. E. Cohn, “ Symbole in Ad. Stifters ‘ Studien’ und ‘ Bunten Steinen’ ” 
Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, vol. XXXII, p. 243. 
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Fiihrer der Waldleute: “ Das Gliick im Walde ist meinem Herzen 
lieber als anderswo” (11. 235). 

Der Kreis der Figuren im Haidedorf ist enggezogen, wie ja 
Stifter auch spaterhin kaum das Bediirfnis hatte, seine Erzihlungen 
durch viele Mitspieler und viele Dialoge aufzuplustern. Die Fabel 
wird getragen von den Alten—Vater, Mutter, Grossmutter, und 
von den Jungen 





Felix, Schwester, Schwager, von den Gewordenen 
und von denen, die werden wollen. Dazwischen stehn die Nach- 
barn als Exponenten der Welt. Wie wenig es Stifter dabei um die 
Tretmiihle der Zeit geht, erhellt aus der Tatsache, dass er nur 
polare Vertreter des Seins wihlt—Junge und Alte—wihrend er 
das mittlere Lebensalter dazwischen einfach ausschaltet. Bei der 
Besichtigung der vaterlichen Steinsammlung (Nachsommer 11. 246) 
fillt auf, dass unter den Minnern in Helmen, die in die Steine 





it) 


geschnitten sind, nur alte und junge waren, “ solche, die in mitt- 
leren Mannesjahren standen, waren garnicht vorhanden.” Und 
auf dem Stein vor dem viterlichen Geburtshaus des Knaben (Granit 
13) waren “ die uriltesten Greise ” gesessen, “so wie jene, welche 
in zarter Jugend hinweggestorben waren.” Wenn Risach sagt “so 
leben wir nun in Gliick und Stetigkeit einen Nachsommer ohne 


‘ 


5] 


vorhergegangenen Sommer ” (Nachsommer 111. 358), so ist das ein 
spites und bedeutsames Zeugnis dafiir, dass Stifters Gestalten eben 
nur Friihlings oder Herbstmenschen sind. Wir erleben kaum das 
Sommerliche und Uberhitzte mit, jene Mittellage des Lebens, in 
der die Gier der Zeit am fiihlbarsten wird, in der Menschen die 
Distanz fallen lassen und leidenschaftlich in das Gehege andrer 
Persdnlichkeiten einbrechen. 

Das Verhiltnis dieser gegebenen Gruppen zueinander wird durch 
drei miichtige Schwingungen bestimmt: Die Blutsverbundenheit 
von Eltern-Kindern, Onkel-Neffe, Tante-Nichte, die Gefiihlsver- 
bundenheit von Mann und Frau und die Werkverbundenheit von 
Nachbar zu Nachbar. So weit die Darstellung der Beziehungen 
von Mensch zu Mensch eine Fabel braucht, um wirklich zu werden, 
bestreitet sie Stifter sparsam aus dem Allereinfachsten. Die Okono- 
mie der Handlung ist so gross, dass sie iiber sich selbst hinaus in 
die Tiefen des lindlichen Jahres weist. Menschliche Verbunden- 
heiten werden bei Stifter zum Rhythmus von Kommen und Gehn. 
Solche Abschiedsstunden stehn schon in den allerersten Erzah- 
lungen. Er hebt diese Geschehnisse als die hohen Zeiten des 
Gefiihlsdranges aus dem eher wortlosen und verhaltenen Mitein- 
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andergehn der Menschen heraus. So wie er nur zwei Hochstufen 
des Alters kennt, so baut er auch nur auf zwei Héhenerlebnissen 
des Daseins auf. Was Goethes Ottilie mit weiblichem Ahnungsver- 
mogen in ihr Tagebuch schreibt “ verreisen wir nicht um wieder- 
zukehren ?,” umschreibt der Vater Benno in gesunder Bauernfrém- 
migkeit: “‘ Die Menschen trennen sich und haben Schmerz und sie 
kommen wieder und haben Freude ” ( Witiko 111. 99). 

Felixens Vater ist “ein verstiindiger stiller Mann,” der Frau 
und Kinder ehrt, aber “ nach der Verschimtheit gemeiner Stinde ” 
diese Liebe nie zeigt. Blicke, ein Stiick Unruhe, ein Zittern der 
Hand muss geniigen. Er ist einer wie der Schuster im Bergkrystall 
(p. 225), der die Lippen riihrte “als wollte er etwas sagen,” aber 
nichts sagte, als die Kinder wohlbehalten zuriickkamen. Die Mutter 
ist eine jener Miitter mit vielen Faltchen im Gesicht, wovon jedes 
einzelne “ eine Giite und eine Freundlichkeit war” (Hagestolz 111. 
10). Sie bleibt in der Vorstellung ihrer Kinder ein Bild “ des 
Duldens, der Sanftmut, des Ordnens und des Bestehns ” (Nachsom- 
mer 111. 256). Sie ist wie Wentila, die Mutter Witikos, angefiillt 
bis an den Rand mit Herzensgiite, ohne dass ihre Fiille je Form 
wiirde, Fiir einen Augenblick gelést und aus ihrem friedsamen 


? 


e 


Gleichmass geriickt, erscheinen diese Menschen in ihren Abschieds 
und Heimkehrstunden beredt. Hier werden ihnen Worte und 
Gebirden fiir Schmerz und Freude zugelegt und dadurch erhalten 
diese Geschehnisse ihre seltsame Erlebnisschwere. In der Anlage 
des Haidedorfs ist von vier Kapiteln eines ein Abschiedskapitel und 
eines ein Wiederkehrkapitel. Was buntscheckige Fabel dazwischen 
sein kénnte—die ferne siindhafte Stadt, die Wanderungen durch 
die Wiiste, durch Agypten, das heilige Land, die Begegnungen, 
Khren und Erfolge Felixens bleiben Geriicht und sind in das letzte 
Kapitel nur als Bericht von etwas Vergangenem eingebaut. Im 
Gespriich mit den Haidedérflern erscheinen diese Erinnerungen 
nur wie ein sich Zuriicktriumen in das Spiel des Haideknaben. Was 
im ersten Kapitel in den Streifziigen des Knaben nur ein erahnter 
Weltraum war, ist im letzten ein verantwortlich erfiillter. Felix 
hat, wie alle jungen Menschen Stifters, etwas von Ronald (Hoch- 
wald 1, 218) an sich. Sie alle méchten sich “ den Sonnenschein auf 
den Hut stecken und die Abendréte umarmen.” Der Zuriickge- 
kehrte aber hat sein Mass gefunden: den Heimat-Raum. Nur die, 
die es finden, kehren zuriick. Jakobus, der Liebling der Gross- 
mutter, kam nie wieder. Er gehérte zu jenen, die der “ Erfolgs- 
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geniigsamkeit ” (Nachsommer 1. 159) verfallen waren. Aber Felix 
erscheint es, als ob er “ Gott selbst ” draussen in der Ode stehn sehe. 
Er ist ein Begnadeter. Er kommt wieder und er ist der Gross- 
mutter naher, als irgend einer. “Er war der Einzige, der sie zu 
fliissigen Reden bringen konnte und der Einzige, der ihre Rede 
verstand, weil er “das Heimwehgefiihl nach der Vergangenheit ” 
hatte (Hochwald 1. 234). 

In Anbetracht dieser weltanschaulichen Zusammenhinge wire 
es ein Missverstindnis diese Menschen als “ escapists” zu brand- 
marken und die Jugend, die mit klopfendem Herzen auszieht und 
in “das Geleise des Méglichen ” (Waldginger 355) zuriickkehrt als 
“ malcontent subjectivists ” zu bezeichnen.* Stifters Menschen sind 
keine Weltschmerzler, die in den Grosstadtcafés der Jungdeutschen 
zur Ruhe kommen kénnen. Vorausgesetzt, dass uns Wanderjahre 
im Sinne Goethes lehren, wie man zu sich selbst kommt, ohne in 
die Irre zu gehn, darf jene nachsommerliche Beschrinkung, mit der 
die Menschen in ihr altes Bauernland zuriickkehren, nicht unter- 
schitzt werden. Reifen heisst seinen Platz im Raume finden. Dass 
dieser Platz meistens nur ein unbekanntes oberésterreichisches Dorf 
ist, ist eine Geschmackssache, aber kein Wertunterschied. Stifters 
Landstrassenwanderer suchen nicht das Exzentrische, sondern ein 
Stiickchen Heimat. Fiir eine antistifterische Welt mag das nur 
Kauzigkeit heissen. Fiir Stifter selbst aber gab es eine Wiirde des 
Alters. Wer Weltgesetz und Weltmass erkannt hat, wer richtig 
im Raume steht, hat Alter erreicht, mit anderen Worten Weisheit. 
Nicht nur die Jahre sind es, die das Alter ausmachen. Es ist fiir 
Stifter ein Ding von eigengesetzlichem Inhalt, das mit Verminde- 
rung nichts zu tun hat. Es ist nicht das sorgenvolle Zuriickweichen 
vor der Zeit. Es ist vielmehr ein Leben iiber ihr. Die Alten sind 
nicht die von der Zeit Zerstérten, oder die von ihr Vergessenen, 
sie sind die Gewordenen, die die Zeit besiegt haben.® Sie leben aus 
einer reifen Kraft heraus, die von nichts Gegenwiirtigem mehr 
herausgefordert werden kann. “ Der Mensch ist eine Blume,” sagt 
die Grossmutter (Katzensilber 267), “zuerst ist er ein Veilchen, 
dann eine Rose, dann eine Nelke, bis er eine Zeitlose wird.” Gerade 


* Alan Holske, “Stifter and the Biedermeier Crisis” Studies in Honor 
of J. A. Walz (1941), p. 271. 

5A. vy. Grolmann, Ad. Stifters Romane, Niemeyer 1926, p. 54, glaubt im 
nachsommerlichen Leben eine gewisse Sorge zu bemerken, die aus dem 
Gefiihl des Alterns entspringt. 
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diese Erstlingsarbeit, Das Haidedorf, steht und fallt mit der gross 
angelegten Figur der Ahne. Diese Makarie von biuerlicher Stim- 
migkeit lebt ganzlich ausserhalb der Zeit. Sie misst die Dinge nicht 
mehr an Friihling und Herbst, sie kennt den warmen Dunst der 
Nahe nicht mehr, Namen haben fiir sie das Dingliche verloren. 
Ihre Worte sind nicht mehr Rede und Antwort, nicht mehr Teile 
eines Dialogs, der in der Zeit verliuft, nur noch Vision und Gebet 
in der Ewigkeit. Stifter entwickelt ihr Sehertum aus den elemen- 
tarsten Tiefen der Bibel und aus den Grundwassern der Heimat. 
Daraus erwiichst ihre Witterung fiir das Grosse und das Schone. 
Damit ist aber auch das Wesen der Schénheit im gottlichen Erdreich 
begriindet, dass es uns nicht Wunder nimmt, wenn Risach seinen 
jungen Freund dahin belehrt, dass in der Kunst nichts ganz un- 
schon ist, “so lange es das Gottliche nicht verneint, sondern auszu- 
driicken strebt” (Nachsommer U1. 224). Wenn die Grossmutter 
zu Felix spricht, spricht sie nur von jenen letzten Erlebnissen der 
Menschheit, die zettlos sind: Heldentum und Wunder. Verglichen 
mit denen, die noch an Abschied und Riickkehr leiden, ist sie die 
wahrhaft Seiende. Der Begriff Alter in dieser Fassung hat sich 
in Stifters spiterem Schrifttum ins Nachsommerlich—Herbstliche 
ausgereift. 

Das Gefiihlerlebnis zwischen Mann und Frau ist im Haidedorf 
nur andeutungsweise umrissen und zwar in den zwei grossen 
Formen, die Stifter bedeutsam erschienen: in dem friedsamen 
Kheerlebnis der Eltern, wiederholt in der Ehe der Tochter, und in 
der Verzichtform von Felixens Liebe. Hinter der elterlichen Ehe 
stehe das Idealbild von grossen sanften Herzen. Solche Liebe ist 
verschimt wie die Andacht und kann sich reinigen bis zur “ stillen 
durchaus aufrichtigen, siissen Freundschaft” (Nachsommer Itt. 
357), wie sie zwischen Risach und Mathilde besteht. Das Madchen, 
an dem Felixens Sehnsucht hingt, wird um vieles deutlicher in 
seinen Ziigen, wenn man sie neben Cornelia in dem vorherge- 
gangenen Kondor halt. Auch hier ist es der junge Mann aus dem 
Waldland, der seine Herzenseinfalt bewahrt, wahrend sich die junge 
Dame “an die grosse, lasterhafte Stadt ” verliert, ein oft wieder- 
holter Vorwurf, der im “ beschriebenen Tannling ” tragische For- 
men annimmt. Der Schatten solcher Erfahrung steht hinter dem 
Haidedorf, verdichtet zu den ganz letzten Stunden an Schmerz und 
Entsagung. Gerade in dieser Konflikt- und Verzichtliebe steckt 
aber auch das Rauschhafte verborgen, das man an Stifters Kunst 
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lang und unwillig vermisst hat. Viele Fingerzeige dafiir liegen 
in den Erzihlungen verstreut. Albrecht quilt sich mit Fragen: 
“ Sind es Seelenwahlverwandtschaften? Ist es giinzliche Narrheit? 
(Feldblumen 1, 44), Clarissa kennt etwas vom “ siindhaften Ver- 
gessen” (Hochwald 1. 224), Risach nennt Liebe “heftig und 
beinahe ausschweifend ” (Nachsommer 111. 330) und der Wald- 
giinger weiss, wie erschreckend die Gefiihle den Menschen entziinden. 
Kin kaum benannter Abgrund tut sich hier auf, den Stifter 
allerdings auch immer wieder behutsam schliesst. Seine Menschen 
miissen sich durchkiimpfen zu einem stillen Verzicht auf das 
Abwegige, weil es die sittliche Ordnung in Frage stellt. Es geht 
um ein Menschentum, das zwar nicht der Schatten beraubt ist, das 
aber immer wieder zum Licht fortschreitet. Dieses Massvolle ist 
wiederholt mit kindlicher Heiterkeit verwechselt worden. Es bedarf 
aber heute keiner Beweisfiihrung mehr fiir das Diamonische bei 
Stifter. Es ist von F. Klatt und H. Pongs ° iiberzeugend aufgezeigt 
worden, dass hinter vielen Formen der Stille das Gegensitzliche, 
oder wie Stifter sagt “das Entsetzliche” steht. In dem Augen- 
blick, in dem wir wissen, dass es Ruhe iiber dem Sturm ist, kann 
aber auch nicht mehr von “ static calm ”* gesprochen werden. Es 
ist allerdings auch gesagt worden, dass sich Stifter durch diesen 
Verzicht auf das Leidenschaftliche aller grossen Menschen beraubt 
habe. Dieser Kinwand besteht nur mit einer gewissen Hinschrin- 
kung zurecht. Viele der Stifterschen Gestalten sind “ stiirmischen 
Gemiits ” wie die Grafen Scharnast der “ Narrenburg ” und in den 
meisten von ihnen klingt etwas von jenen Tagen nach, in denen sie 
das Entsetzliche begegnet haben und nicht unverletzt nach Hause 
kamen. Sie wissen um den Bruch, der gelegentlich durch Indi- 
viduum und Welt geht, ohne dass sie ihn je bis zur Daseinszerstérung 
aufklaffen liessen. Eine dauernde Spannung—das Pathologische— 
darf daraus nicht entstehn. Stifter verlangt, dass Menschen 
ausheilen fiir den grossen Herbst. Das Pathologische an sich, das 
wir uns gross oder doch wenigstens interessant zu nennen gewohnt 
haben, ist fiir ihn keine Seinssphiire. Der Gewaltmensch erschien 
ihm zweifellos nicht grésser als der Gnadenmensch. Man diirfte 
vielleicht sagen, dass Handlung und Menschentum in Stifters 


°H. Pongs, “ Ein Beitrag zum Diimonischen im Biedermeier,” Dichtung 
und Volkstum 1935. 
F. Klatt, “ Stifter und das Diimonische,” Dichtung und Volkstum 1939. 
7A. Holske, p. 275. 
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Darstellung insofern gross sind, als sie auf die iiberpersdnliche 
Wirklichkeit adeliger Seinsformen abzielen. 

Breiter ausgefiihrt und gegenstindlicher hingestellt werden im 
“ Haidedorf ” die nachbarlichen Beziehungen. Felixens Vater ist 
Landwirt und seine Nachbarn sind Bauern wie er. Diese Ver- 
lagerung des Schwergerichts auf den Bauer und die Bauernarbeit 
liegt so tief in Stifters Entwicklung begriindet, dass es gekiinstelt 
wiire hier von “a very small world of rustic simplicity and an 
agrarian theory” zu sprechen.* Wer wie Stifter innerhalb dieses 
biiuerlichen Blutstroms aufgewachsen ist, der in Osterreich zwischen 
Stadt und Land hin und herebbt, weiss, dass Bauerntum ein unver- 
dorbener Wert sein kann. Entscheidend ist das Pridikat, das er 
dieser Tiatigkeit beigibt. Sie ist—leidenschaftslos—, das heisst im 
Rahmen der Stifterschen Weltdeutung lebensbejahend. Sie nimmt 
die Stelle jener bedeutenden und reinen Tiatigkeit ein, die Goethe 
in den Wanderjahren dem Handwerk zuschreibt. Die Arbeit von 
Felixens Vater gedeiht, er hilt gute Nachbarschaft, die Tochter 
bringt ihm ein Enkelkind zu, er steigt im Ansehn, er bekleidet das 
Richteramt im Dorfe. Es geht in einem solchen Leben um “ eine 
Art Ehrfurcht ” vor Gemiisebeeten und Zwergobst (Z wet Schwestern 
111. 218), um Arbeit und Freuden, die “durch Jahrtausende ein- 
formig und durch Jahrtausende noch unerschépft” (Haidedorf 
I. 143) etwas vom gottlichen Atem an sich haben. Es ist wesentlich 
das Tatige daran zu unterstreichen, worin die deutliche Trennung 
von der passiven Idyllik des 18. Jahrhunderts sich vollzieht, was 
ein Credo bedeutet und nicht eine Flucht. Die Intensitét, mit de1 
Stifter von “ der Siissigkeit der Arbeit ” (Brigitta 11. 378) spricht, 
mit der er alles umfasst, was in den Bereich der Baufreude gehort, 
ob es nun Hauslichkeit, Lehrjahre, Holzhacken, Pechbrennen, Auf- 
forsten oder wie immer heisst, kann nicht nur als ein derbes 
Anklammern ans Leben und Ausflucht in die Idylle gedeutet 
werden.® Die alte Benediktinerregel ora et labora, unter der 
Stifter in Kremsmiinster aufwuchs, ist von ihm nie vergessen 
worden. Die Leidenschaftslosigkeit der lindlichen Arbeit nahert 
sich fiir ihn dem Begriff Dienst, der im Witiko Leitmotiv wird. 
Und selbst Witiko legt noch Hand an, wie seine Vorfahren es getan 
haben und lisst im Walde Kohlen brennen, Holz auf der Moldau 
schwemmen, Briicken bauen, Wiesen entsumpfen und Rinder und 


* A. Holske, p. 271. ®W. Kohlschmidt, p. 223. 
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Pferde aufziichten. Wir kénnen kaum annehmen, dass Witiko, 
der Heerfiihrer und Lederreiter, aus Furcht vor dem Tode in den 
Dienst des Ackers tritt. Es ist auch nicht zutreffend, dass Stifter 
das Totliche vollig vermieden hat. Er bringt das Daseinzerstérende 
in iiberpersénlichen Formen, als Démon der Landschaft. Die 
Diirre im Haidedorf, der EKistod in Mappe und Bergkrystall, der 
Brand im Katzensilber sind Masslosigkeiten der Natur, die den 
Tod namenlos und unberechenbar in sich enthalten. Und mitten 
unter diesen Erziihlungen steht der Turmalin, diese anscheinend 
unverbundene Erzihlung, in der das Kind der Stadt unter der 
zerstorenden Leidenschaftlichkeit der Musik zerbricht. W. Kohl- 
schmidt hat mit Recht darauf hingewiesen,’® dass aller Ausein- 
andersetzung mit dem Tode die religiéds-metaphysischen Spannungen 
fehlen. Er hat im Zusammenhang damit die Frage nach Stifters 
Katholizismus aufgeworfen. Wenn man die gleichgewichtige 
Sicherheit der Gestalten betrachtet, die sich auf eine enorme 
Daseinsverdichtung griindet, wie sie aus dem Dasein der Land- 
schaft und aus dem Dasein des Volkes entsteht, darf man der 
Diesseitigkeit der Stifterschen Menschen glauben. Man koénnte, 
um ein Wort Friedrich Schlegels wiederzugebrauchen, von der 
“ Griechheit ” dieser Gestalten sprechen, die in der Biirgerkultur 
des Nachsommers so lichtdurchliissig geworden ist, dass sie fiir 
lange Zeit diesem Buch eine Sonderstellung gab. Die homerischen 
Gebirden dieser Menschen stehn allerdings jenseits von religidsen 
Spannungen und ihr ethnischer Lebenswille wird nicht aus der 
katholischen Christlichkeit gespeist. Sie sind am Ende einfach 
heimatfromm. 

Felix kehrt freiwillig und mit Ehrfurcht zuriick, obwohl ihn die 
Haidedérfler nicht kannten und auch nicht liebten, als einen, der 
in die Stadt davongezogen war. Der hiufig fiihlbare Antagonismus 
von lindlichem und stidtischem Lebensraum, der von allem Anfang 
an vorhanden ist und nur im Nachsommer eine gewisse Rei- 
bungslosigkeit erreicht, hat oft Anlass gegeben Stifter als europa- 
miiden Rousseau zu klassifizieren. Er, der sein Wien iiber alles 
geliebt hat und beinahe als zweite Heimat empfand, hat den 
Widerspruch von Stadt und Land, der sich in Osterreich stetig 
verschirft hat, gefiihlsmissig immer in sich getragen.*t Stadt und 


2° W. Kohlschmidt p. 224. 7 
11 fF, Matzke, “ Die Landschaft in der Dichtung Ad. Stifters” (Schriften 
der Stifter-Gemeinde II. Eger 1932) weist auf diesen Gegensatz hin. 
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Land sind Ausdruck eines Seins, einer Lebensméglichkeit, die fiir 
ihn Lebenswirklichkeit wird als Zeitangst und Raumstille. Der 
zeithafte Charakter der Stadt und der zeitlose des Landes wird 
zu einer stehenden Formel. Und in dieser Perspektive gesehn, 
sind Familie und Dorfgemeinschaft, die beiden viel verlisterten 
idyllischen Elements, geistige Gemeinschaften von begnadetem 
Wachstum. 

Land ist etwas, was den Menschen triagt, aber auch bindet. Und 
so geschieht es auch Felix. Er halt sich frei von einem Beruf, der 
keine Berufung ist, von einer Liebe, der die Seelengiite fehlt. Nicht 
von diesem Liebeserlebnis bestimmt, sondern von dem inneren 
Gesetz * des selbst gewihlten Lebens ” kehrt er auf das Dorf zuriick. 
Die Riickgliederung in das Seiende des Landes erfolgt durch das 
Miterleben der Herzensnot der Dérfler angesichts der bedrohten 
Ernte. Wo es im stadtischen Raum um Erfolg, Ruhm, Reichtum 
geht, da geht es dem lindlichen Menschen um Ernte. Ob Garten 
von der Hauswand aus hinauswachsen, ob Acker unter der Schwere 
des Korns versinken, ob Strassen sorgsam durch das Land gelegt 
werden, immer ist es der selbe Baugedanke: Schaff Raum fiir den 
Segen der Erde, damit du wirklich bist. Nur der wirkliche Mensch 
erntet. Denn Ernte iiberholt alles Zeithafte in den unnachahm- 
lichen Formen des Gewordenen. Kein Stifterscher Mensch hat recht 
gelebt, dem die Ahren taub geblieben sind. In diesem Glaubensbe- 
kenntnis beginnt die Veradeligung der Gestalten, unter denen der 
Landwirt die vornehmste Form vorstellt, denn in seinem Sein 
werden “alle Krifte recht und gleichmissig angeregt ” (Hagestolz 
111. 95). Gewiss, Stifters Daseinsrichtung hat etwas Herbstliches, 
oder Nachsommerliches, wie er es nennt. Aber eben diesem 
Spitgliick haftet die klassische Stille und Seligkeit an, die sich 
immer wieder zum Glauben an das Sein erhebt. 

Gerade fiir den Begriff Ernte reicht das Haidedorf in seine 
grossten Tiefen. Menschen werden von der Diirre bedroht. “ Alles 
und jedes Gefiihl verstummt.” Persdnliches schweigt, wenn die 
Ernte, der Sinn des Lebens in Frage gestellt ist. Dieses Ringen 
mit Gott um den Segen der Ernte wird in Felix, dem leidenden 
Menschen, monumentalisiert. Uber Schmerz und Entsagung hin- 
weg, rettet er jenes “einzige Geschenk auf dieser Erde, das 
kein Mensch von sich weisen darf”: Die Berufung zum Sein. 
Als der Absagebrief des Midchens kommt und bei Seite gelegt ist 
und die Seligkeit des selbstgewaihlten Lebens den Schmerz ablést, 
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da wird ihm die Weisheit der Vaterworte klar: “Gibt es denn 
eine andre Hoffnung als Ernte?”—Er geht am Pfingstsonntage 
mit den andren zur Kirche, dankt Gott fiir den Regen und das 
Feuer des Pfingsttags. “ Diese Pfingstfeste ihres Herzens ” (Feld- 
blumen 1. 50) sind allen Stifterschen Menschen beschert. Stifter 
weiss, dass diese zum reinen Dienst Berufenen einmal vor Gott 
treten diirfen und sagen: “ Herr, ich konnte nicht anders als dein 
Pfund pflegen, das du mir anvertraut hast.” 


MARIANNE THALMANN 
Wellesley College 





MELLEFONT: UNSITTLICH ODER UNBURGERLICH? 


In der ilteren Lessingforschung herrschte allgemeine Uberein- 
stimmung iiber den Charakter Mellefonts: Er galt als “ schwich- 
licher Flattergeist,”+ als “unruhiger, flatterhafter Schwichling, 
der von einer Seite zur andern schwankt, sich fiir die Tugend 
erklirt und sich doch vor ihr entsetzt, ein haltloser, weibischer 
Charakter,” ? der zwar “die guten iusseren Formen eines Gentle- 
man ” besitzt,* aber darum innerlich nicht weniger bése ist.* Selbst- 
stiindige Bedeutung wurde ihm abgesprochen; man sah in ihm nur 
eine Kopie englischer Muster, eine Mischung des Lovelace der 
Clarissa Harlowe und des Barnwell des Kaufmanns von London,° 
wihrend er in Bezug auf die weitere Entwicklung als schwichlicher 
Vorliufer von Weislingen, Clavigo und Fernando galt.® Diese 
Auffassung liegt auch noch der Darstellung Albert Ludwigs im 
Deutschen Drama (1925) zugrunde;* doch setzte um diese Zeit 
unter der Fiihrung von Fritz Briiggemann ° eine gerechtere Wiirdi- 


1 Waldemar Oehlke, Lessing wnd seine Zeit, Miinchen 1919, 1, 294. 

2 Ibid., 299. 

* Erich Schmidt, Lessing, Berlin 1899, 1, 278. 

*Ebenso Arthur Eloesser, Das biirgerliche Drama, Berlin 1898, S. 29 
unten. 

5 So Oehlke 1, 292; Danzel, Lessing, Berlin 1880, 1, 305 ff. 

®So Schmidt, I, 277, Oehlke I, 300. 

* Das deutsche Drama, Miinchen 1925, S. 324. 

8 Die Entwicklung der Psychologie im biirgerlichen Drama Lessings und 
seiner Zeit, Euphorion 26 (1925), 376-380; Lessings Biirgerdramen und der 
Subjektivismus als Problem, in Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts 
1926, 69-78. 
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gung Mellefonts ein, gerechter nicht nur gegen Mellefont, sondern 
auch gegen Lessing. Die iltere Interpretation stiess immer wieder 
auf den unlésbaren Widerspruch, dass Sara einerseits als durchaus 
sittlich denkender Mensch dargestellt wird, andererseits aber einen 
Mann liebt, der entweder ein ausgemachter Boésewicht oder ein 
elender Schwichling ist. Mit Briiggemanns Neuwertung fiel dieser 
Widerspruch hinweg, und der angebliche Fehler des Dramas stellte 
sich als ein Fehler der Interpretation heraus. So verdienstvoll 
jedoch Briiggemanns und die sich ihm anschliessenden Ausfiihr- 
ungen Benno von Wieses® sind,® so lassen sich doch gegen die 
Charakterisierung Mellefonts als eines “ Subjektivisten ” erhebliche 
Bedenken geltend machen, denn damit wird ein Gegensatz zwischen 
Lessing und der herrschenden Moralphilosophie angedeutet, der 
tatsiichlich nicht bestand. Versuchen wir, Mellefonts Charakter 
vom Standpunkt der Sittenlehre jener Tage zu verstehen. 

Als Grundprinzip der Moral der Aufklirung hatte Thomasius am 
Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts das Prinzip der Nichstenliebe aufge- 
stellt," und wenn auch Wolff neben der Nichstenliebe das Prinzip 
der individuellen Vervollkommenung als sittliches Grundprinzip 
anerkannt hatte,?? so hatte Gellert den Gedanken der Nichstenliebe 
wieder aufs schirfste betont: 


Gott ist die Lieb, und will, da8B ich 
Den Nichsten liebe, gleich als mich.™* 


und hatte die Uneigenniitzigkeit zum Kriterium der Tugend 
schlechthin erhoben.** Wenden wir dieses Prinzip auf Mellefont 
an, so ergibt sich einerseits, dass seine gesamte Vergangenheit einem 


® Lessing, Leipzig 1931, S. 32-40. 

Das neuste Buch iiber Lessing ist die Dissertation (University of 
Pennsylvania) von Herbert Horst Johannes Peisel, Die Lebensform Lessings 
als Strukturprinzip in seinen Dramen, Philadelphia 1941. Ob sich Peisel 
der ilteren oder der neueren Interpretation anschliesst oder ob es sich 
hier um den Versuch einer neuen Interpretation handelt, ist mir nicht ganz 
klar. Vegl. S. 68 ff. 

11 Christian Thomasius, Finleitung in die Sittenlehre’, Halle 1720; 
Ausiibung der Sittenlehre’, Halle, 1720. 

12 Christian Freyherr von Wolff, Verniinftige Gedancken von der Men- 
schen Thun und Lassen, Halle 1720. 

13 Aus dem Gedicht Die Liebe des Niichsten (Geistliche Oden und Lieder), 
Sdémmtliche Schriften, Leipzig 1769, 11, 162. 

14 Val. die fiinfte Moralische Vorlesung, ibid. vi, 110 ff. 
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eigenniitzigen Streben nach persdnlichem Genuss gewidmet war, 
doch schliesst Lessing andererseits jeden Zweifel daran aus, dass 
der Mellefont, den wir im Drama vor uns sehen, diesen Hedonismus 
iiberwunden hat und zu einem uneigenniitzigen Menschen geworden 
ist. In dem Umgange mit seiner tugendhaften Freundin hat er 
“die Liebe von der Wollust unterscheiden gelernt” (11, 3), doch 
beschrinkt sich dieser Wandel nicht auf das Gebiet des Geschlecht- 
lichen, sondern umfasst seinen ganzen Charakter. Er selber ist 
jetzt zum scharfsten Kritiker seiner Vergangenheit geworden (1, 3) 
und macht sich die gréssten Vorwiirfe dariiber, dass er Sara ver- 
fiihrt und eine “ Unschuld in ein unabsehliches Ungliick gestiirzt ” 
hat (1,3). An seiner treuen Hingabe an Sara diirfen wir nicht den 
geringsten Zweifel hegen, denn wenn er auch nach seiner ersten 
Begegnung mit Marwood auf wenige Minuten schwankend wird, so 
fiihrt diese Schwiche doch nur zu umso entschlossenerer Hingabe 
an die Geliebte und muss iiberdies schon aus dem Grunde besonders 
verzeihlich erscheinen, als Marwood ihren vermeintlichen Sieg 
nicht wie einst vermége ihrer physischen Anziehungskraft, sondern 
auf Grund eines Appells an Mellefonts viterliche Liebe zu ihrem 
gemeinsamen Kinde davontrigt. Dass Mellefont in eine Begeg- 
nung Marwoods mit Sara willigt, ist zwar eine ausserst bedenkliche 
Handlungsweise, aber sie stellt nichts als einen widerwillig unter- 
nommenen Versuch dar, sich durch dieses Opfer von Marwood und 
damit von seiner ihm jetzt so verhassten Vergangenheit zu befreien. 
In seinen Taten wie in seinen Worten zeigt Mellefont ein aufrich- 
tiges Streben nach einem reinen Lebenswandel; als reuiger Siinder 
will er zu der objektiv sittlichen Ordnung zuriickkehren, die er in 
seiner Jugend so schwer beleidigt hat. Schon seine erste Bemerk- 
ung im Drama zeigt, wie sehr er sich in allen seinen Handlungen, 
auch den kleinsten, ihrer Bedeutung fiir das Wohlergehen anderer 
bewusst ist; zdgert er doch sogar, seinen schlafenden Diener zu 
wecken (1,3). Wie verkehrt es ist, ihn als vorbiirgerlichen Libertin 
aufzufassen, haben schon Briiggemann*® und Wiese *® dargetan, 
denn mit Recht weisen sie daraufhin, dass die Ehe nur fiir den 
eine Fessel darstellt, der sich seiner ehelichen Pflichten voll bewusst 
ist. Wenn Wiese ** trotzdem Mellefont als den Charakter einer 
“ gefihrdeten Moralitit ” auffasst, so scheint es notwendig, noch 


15 Jahrb. d. f. dt. Hochstifts 1926, 74 f. 
16 Lessing 8S. 37. 
17 Jbid, S. 38. 
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einen Schritt weiterzugehen und Mellefont schlechthin als einen 
sittlichen Menschen zu bezeichnen. 

Gegen diese Auffassung erhebt sich nun ein gewichtiger Ein- 
wand: Unzweifelhaft vertritt Sara die héchste Sittlichkeit; 
zwischen ihrer Weltanschauung und der Mellefonts besteht aber ein 
deutlicher Gegensatz, der am schirfsten in ihrer Auffassung von 
der Ehe zum Ausdruck kommt. Wiahrend fiir Sara jedes Liebes- 
verhaltnis, das nicht durch die Ehe sanktioniert ist, unsittlich ist, 
kann Mellefont in der Ehe nur eine fusserliche Formalitit sehen, 
die sittlich belanglos ist (1, 7). Keineswegs verneint er damit die 
Pflichten der Liebenden, noch will er das ewige Band in ein kurz- 
fristiges verwandeln; seine Gleichgiiltigkeit bezieht sich allein auf 
die Zeremonie, nicht auf die Pflichten als solche. In seinem be- 
riihmten Monolog in Iv, 2 stellt sich heraus, dass es sich hierbei 
um mehr als blosse Gleichgiiltigkeit handelt, denn offen bekennt er 
in seiner beriihmten Antithese “ Sara, meine Geliebte . . . Sara, 
meine Ehegattin ... “seine Abneigung gegen die Ehe. Aber 
auch hier protestiert er wiederum nur gegen die Form, nicht gegen 
die Sache; er protestiert dagegen, dass die Liebe, die er freiwillig 
aus innerstem Herzen darzubringen bereit ist, jetzt zu einer dffent- 
lich sanktionierten Pflicht werden soll, denn der 6ffentlich aner- 
kannte Stand der Ehe schickt sich “so wenig zu seiner Denkung- 
sart” (iv, 3). Jeder offene oder versteckte Gedanke an eine 
etwaige Untreue liegt ihm jedoch fern. Der Unterschied zwischen 
Sara und Mellefont liegt also eindeutig in der Verschiedenheit ihrer 
Auffassungen einer Formalitit, nicht aber in einer Verschiedenheit 
ihrer Auffassungen von der Liebe und deren Pflichten. Eine For- 
malitit als solche hat jedoch mit Ethik nichts zu tun, denn diese 
Formalitait ist im Sinne der Aufklirung nicht aus sittlichen, son- 
dern aus sozialen Griinden, zur Aufrechterhaltung der auf die 
monogame Ehe aufgebauten biirgerlichen Gesellschaft, eingefiihrt 
worden. Der Unterschied zwischen Sara und Mellefont liegt somit 
nicht auf dem Gebiete des sittlichen, sondern auf dem des biirger- 
lichen Denkens. Anders ausgedriickt: Sara ist sittlich und biir- 
gerlich ; Mellefont ist wohl sittlich, aber keinesfalls biirgerlich. 

In dieser Diskrepanz von Sittlichkeit und Biirgerlichkeit liegt der 
Schliissel zu Mellefonts Charakter. Unter dem Einfluss Saras hat 
er sich zur Anerkennung des Sittengesetzes durchgerungen, wie es 
von der Natur in die Brust eines jeden Menschen geschrieben ist. 
Anders liegt es mit den willkiirlichen biirgerlichen Gesetzen, die die 
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Gesellschaft aus praktischen Griinden aufstellt. Mellefont bemiiht 
sich, auch ihnen Folge zu leisten, aber sie haben nicht denselben 
unmittelbaren Einfluss auf sein Herz wie die Gesetze der Sittlich- 
keit, und so steht er ihnen mit einen gewissen Gefiihl der Freiheit 
und Uberlegenheit gegeniiber. Diese Haltung als Subjektivismus 
zu bezeichnen, diirfte sich aus dem Grunde verbieten, dass Sub- 
jektivismus Verzicht auf jede objetive Ordnung bedeutet. Melle- 
font ist dagegen von dem Bewusstsein einer sittlichen Ordnung 
und dem Gefiihl einer objektiven Bestimmung des Menschen durch- 
drungen ; er ist nicht Subjektivist, sondern Individualist, da er nur 
die sittliche, nicht aber die gesellschaftliche Ordnung bejaht. So 
wagt er es, eine Formalitaét aufzuschieben, die ihm von der biirger- 
lichen Gesellschaft auferlegt ist. Er tut dies aus gewichtigen Griin- 
den, denn die Sorge um seine und Saras finanzielle Sicherheit darf 
keineswegs als blosse Ausflucht angesehen werden, hatten sie doch 
alle Aufklirer seit Wolff als eine der drei Hauptpflichten des 
Menschen anerkannt.'* Aber dadurch wird seine Handlungsweise 
nicht entschuldigt, denn vom Standpunkt der biirgerlichen Ord- 
nung sind seine Beziehungen zu Sara siindhaft, und keine auf 
individuelle Wohlfahrt gestiitzte Entschuldigung kann an dieser 
um des sozialen Wohles erlassenen Vorschrift etwas aindern. Diese 
unverzeihliche Unterlassungssiinde bringt ihn und mit ihm Sara 
in Konflikt mit der biirgerlichen Ordnung, die sie erst im Tode 
wieder versdhnen. Dass ihr Tod nicht eine unmittelbare Folge des 
Fehltritts, sondern Resultat von Marwoods Intriguenspiel ist, ist 
die grosse Schwiiche dieses wie jedes auf Intrigue aufgebauten 
Dramas. 

Das Stiick schliesst also mit einem voélligen Siege der biirger- 
lichen Ordnung; aber so gross dieser Sieg auch ist, so diirfen wir 
nicht iibersehen, dass die Gesellschaft trotz oder gerade wegen ihres 
Sieges letzten Endes aus der Ankligerin zu einer Angeklagten wird. 
Wenn Mellefont in 1, 7 seinen Vetter um seines Testamentes willen 
unter die “ unmenschlichen Tyrannen unserer freien Neigungen ” 
rechnet, so richtet sich diese Anklage weniger gegen seinen Vetter 
als gegen die Gesellschaft und ihre Bindungen iiberhaupt. Im 
ersten Aufzuge fehlt dieser Anklage jedoch noch jedes Gewicht, 
denn die Grésse dieser Tyrannei ist noch nicht klar. Der Tod der 


18 Vgl. das Kapitel in Wolffs Moral, betitelt “Von den Pflichten in 
Ansehung unseres ausserlichen Zustandes,” S. 350 ff der Ausgabe von 1752; 
ferner Gellerts 14. und 15. Moralische Vorlesung, Schriften, v1, 328 ff. 
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Liebenden dient aber dieser Anklage zum Beweis. Wenn es keine 
Gesellschaft gibe, wenn der Naturzustand noch existierte, so hatten 
Mellefont und Sara auf Grund ihres Gehorsams gegeniiber dem sitt- 
lichen Gesetz gliicklich werden kénnen; innerhalb der Gesellschaft 
bleibt es ihnen versagt, denn Sittlichkeit allein reicht hier nicht aus. 
Diesen Gegensatz von Sittlichkeit und Biirgerlichkeit hat Sir Wil- 
liam im Auge, wenn er abschliessend Mellefont als mehr ungliick-¢ 
lich denn lasterhaft bezeichnet. Lasterhaft handelt nur, wer mit 
der sittlichen Ordnung in Konflikt gerit; ein Konflikt mit der 
biirgerlichen Ordnung ist dagegen kein Laster, sondern ein Ungliick. 
In ihrer Friihzeit, als die ersten moralischen Wochenschriften 
erschienen, hatte die Aufklirung die birgerlichen und sittlichen 
Pflichten des Menschen identifiziert ; *° jetzt in ihrer Spitzeit macht 
sie eine scharfe Scheidung zwischen dem Biirger und dem Menschen, 
dem Individuum und dem sozialen Wesen, und neigt immer mehr 
dazu, es der Gesellschaft zum Vorwurf zu machen, dass sie ihre 
Mitglieder iiber den Rahmen verniinftig-natiirlicher Sittlichkeit 
hinaus durch Etiquette und Konvention einschriinkt.*° Dass Melle- 
font als Individuum sittlich, als Biirger gleichzeitig siindig sein 
kann, erscheint dem Dichter als eine Verurteilung der Gesellschaft, 
wie sie Rousseau in seinem Roman wohl verdeutlichen, nicht aber 
erweitern konnte. 
Hans M. Wourr 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 





SOME UNRECORDED GERMAN TERMS FOR ‘RUDDER’ 


Jerome Cardanus’ De rerum varietate* is a work dealing with 
almost everything under the sun. Heinrich Pantaleon (1522-1595) 


*® Dieser Standpunkt der Friihaufklirung wird gelegentlich von Melle- 
fonts Diener Norton angedeutet, besonders deutlich in Iv, 3, wo er Melle- 
fonts Einstellung als unnatiirlich und fiir die verdorbene Oberklasse 
charakteristisch kennzeichnet. 

*° Diese Tendenz zeigt sich vor Lessing am deutlichsten in der bukolischen 
Dichtung der Aufklirung; vergl. Ewald von Kleists Rhapsodie, betitelt 
“Sehnsucht nach Ruhe” (1744): “Ein wahrer Mensch muss fern von 
Menschen seyn.” 

1 Hieronymy Cardani Mediolanensis Medici de rerum varietate libri XVII 
. » » Basileew, Anno M.D.LVII. Copy in the Ophthalmological Library of 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School. 


2 
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of Basel, the author of the German translation,” was well fitted by 
his training to undertake such a task. Originally apprenticed to a 
printer, he was later enabled to study at Freiburg, Basel, and 
Heidelberg, devoting himself particularly to physics and medicine. 
He published numerous translations from the Latin, also editions 
of the classics. The translation of Cardanus is not mentioned by 
his biographer Johannes Bolte,* nor does any German lexicographer 
seem to have noticed it. 

In Cardanus’ Seventh Book, dealing with fishes, and particularly 
in the Eleventh Book dealing with navigation, the rudder of a ship 
is frequently mentioned. Gubernaculum is not used by Cardanus; 
clavus, found also in Cicero and Virgil, occurs a few times; clavus 
temonis occurs once; most frequently, however, Cardanus uses 
temo, which in classical Latin means only ‘ wagonpole’: the easily 
understood transfer in meaning to ‘rudder’ is recorded by Ducange: 

“Temo, Italis, Navis gubernaculum. Gall. Timon. Annales 
Genuens. ann. 1195. apud Murator. tom. 6. col. 373: Descenderunt 
in barchis et Temones dimiserunt in mari. Et ad ann. 1207. col. 
395: Projectis antennis Temonibusque fractis vix evaserunt.” 
Ducange also records: “ Temonarii, Qui attendunt ad temones, et 
dirigunt navem rectam, per quam viam debent, in Glossis Francisci 
Barberini in suum Poema inscriptum Documenti d’Amore edit. 
Ubaldini.” 

For the rendering of clavus, clavus temoni, and temo, Pantaleon 
uses no less than six different forms, and as two of these, in addition, 
occur both as masculine and feminine, eight different entries are 
required: die Dieche; der Dieche; die Diechse; der Diechse; die 
Diechsel; der Deichel; der Schiffdeichel; der Schiffnagel. Some 
of these are recorded in the Deutsches Worterbuch of the Grimms 
in the sense of ‘ wagonpole,’ but not in the sense of ‘rudder.’ Let 
us take them up in order: 

Diecue, f.: Es gange auch der wind gestracks aus dem C in das D. 
darumb wirt das A in das E fahren, vnd das B in das E. so wirt das 


eck GAK mitt der diechen dem GAE geleich sein, es wirt auch das HBL 
dem HBF mit der diechen geleich sein (p. 471): uentus ex C recta feratur 


2Offenbarung der Natur vnnd Natiirlicher dingen auch mancherley 


subtiler wiirckungen ... 2 Alles durch Heinrich Pantaleon der artzney Doc- 
toren /zt giitem Teiitscher nation /gantz fleissig vnd auff das tretiw- 
lichest verteiitschet . . . Basel, 1559. Copy in my possession. 


% Allgemeine deutsche Biographie xxv, 128-131. 
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in D: igitur nauis A feretur in E, et B in F. Et fiat angulus GAK cum 
temone, equalis GAE et HBL equalis HBF cum temone (p. 723) ; demnach 
wirt das schiff fiir vnnd fiir die diechen enderen, nach dem vnnd es weytter 
fiirgefahren. man mi6 aber dann allgemach auch den segel enderen (472) : 
Inde quéd nauis ut processerit per spatia, mutabit temonem perpetud. 
Tum verd etiam uela eadem ratione mutanda sensim (723). 

DiecHE, m.: Dieweil dann das schiff A nach dem wind gegen dem E 
fahret, vnd nach dem diechen in das K, wirt es gestracks in das G fahren, 
vnnd geleicher gestalt das B in dz H (471): Quia igitur nauis A iuxta 
uentum fertur in E, et iuxta temonem in K, feretur recta in G, eadem 
ratione B in H (723). 

DiecusE, f.: Zi letst weil die schiff gegen dem D mit arbeit durch die 
rider vnnd diechsen kommen, mi es mit den seglen beseytz dahar fahren, 
vnd von der rechten straf abweychen, vnd dises von der diechsen vnd 
seglen wegen (472): Demum quéd cim in D naues tametsi laborent, 
tamen procedant uelis & temone, necesse est obliqué ferri uelis, ac a 
recta uia discedere, temonis causa & uelorum (723); Darumb ist vyl 
sicherer, man endere in einer groBen weitte die diechsen vnnd segel nit 
(472): Longé igitur tutius est, per magna interualla, non mutasse uela 
aut temonem (724); alle beschirmung de6 schiffs zerrissenn, als die rider, 
ancher, segel, segelbeiim, diechBen, vnd andere hilff (474): nauis muni- 
menta disfregerint, remos, anchoras, uela, malum, temonem, alidque illius 
presidia (727). 

DIECHSE, m.: Der schiffen gréfe aber haltet sich also. Von dem diechfen 
so hinden am schiff ist nach der héche, strecket es sich von der hiche bié 
zi niderest (474): Porrd nauium mensura sic habet: & puppi temo 
secundum altitudinem totam & summo ad imum extenditur (727). 

DIecHSEL, f.: DeBhalben wann in groBer weytte sich die diechsel enderet, 
vnnd der wind auch anderst wirt, verghet die nutzbarkeit (472): Ob id, 
si per magna interualla temo mutetur, mutato uento, peribit utilitas (724). 

DEICHEL, m.: Die vrsach ist, weil der schiffnagel oder deichel weitt von 
dem hypomochlien sthet. dises ist der oberest theil de& vorderen schiffs, 
von wollichem der schiffnagel noch dem gantzen Diametro vnd breitte 
vnderscheiden (266): Causa est, quod nauium clauus ab hypomochlio 
maxime distat. Hypomochlion enim, prorae pars summa, & qua tota dia- 
metro clauus distat (401); dann nach dessen bewegung, als wann auch 
der deichel oder die achs sich endert, wirt auch das schiff still gehalten 
vnd gestellet (266): nam ad illius motum, uelut & cim temo mutatur, 
nauis firmatur & heret (401). Note that oder die achs, as a definition 
of deichel, is an addition of Pantaleon’s. 

SCHIFFDEICHEL, m.: daf sie auch das schiff, wann sie sich an die achs 
vnnd schiff deichel henckend, auffhalten, oder ziim wenigsten verhinderen 
(265): ut si clauo temonis affigantur, nauuim remorentur, aut saltem 
retardent (400). Also here die achs, as a synonym of schiffdeichel, is an 
insertion of Pantaleon’s; wann aber der schiffdeichel méchte vmbgetriben 
werden, kéntte man solliches vyl ba& anzeigen (266): Si uero temo 
circunagi posset, longé facilius id demonstrari posset (401). 
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SCHIFFNAGEL, m.: Die vrsach ist, weil der schiffnagel oder deichel weitt 
von dem hypomochlien sthet. dises ist der oberest theil de& vorderen schiffs, 
von wéllichem der schiffnagel noch dem gantzen Diametro vnd breitte 
vnderscheiden (266): Causa est, qudd nauium clauus ab hypomochlio 
maxime distat. Hypomochlion enim, prorae pars summa, a qua tota 
diametro clauus distat (401). 


The Latin text translated by Pantaleon permits no doubt con- 
cerning the meaning of the several German terms used by him. 
Moreover, the instances cited under Diechse, f., might be taken as 
plurals, with gender undetermined, but the Latin text (temone... 
temonem .. . temonem) shows that they are in the singular, 
and feminine. 

Let us now cast a glance at the forms given in the dictionaries: 
Dasypodius, Dictionarium, Argentorati [1537] records: “ Tenuo[ !], 
onis, gene. mascu. Eyn diechsel / diechselholtz / das lang holtz / 
daran die ioch gebunden seind.” This is copied by Frisius, Dictio- 
narium Latinogermanicum: * “'Temo, temdnis, pen. prod. m. gen. 
Ouid. Der diechsel / Das langholtz daran die joch gebunden sind 
ann diechselwignen.” This is reproduced by Maaler, 1561 who 
adds: “ DiechBler / Firleiit / Diechselwager. Auriga.” Plantin’s 
Dictionarium tetraglotton, Antverpiae, 1562, records: “ Temo, 
temdonis, m. g. Ouid. pupos. Le timon ou limon d’vn chariot. De 
dyssel van eenen waghen.” Schénsleder, Promptuarium 1647, 
records (fol. K4 verso) : “Deich&l/temo. obliquo temone plaustrum 
flectere, Ouidio, den wagen mit der deichs rencken.” Stieler (1691) 
records : “ Deichsel / Deisel / DeiB / & Deife / die / plur. Deichseln / 
temo, jugum, gubernaculum currus, lignum, qvod ad jugum inter 
equos excurrit, vulgo Tems / est 4 Ziehen / qvia hoc jugé currus 
trahitur.” 

Fischer, Schwib. Wb., records Deichsel, masculine and feminine. 
Schmeller, Bayr. Wb., records: Die Deichs, die Deichsen, and die 
Deichsel. Lexer, Karntisches Wb., has die dare (= deichse) and 
die teist-l. 

Grimm’s DWb., under Deichsel (11, 908) records: dissel (1469), 
deissel (1470), dichsel (1514), dychsel (1518), deuchsel, diechsel, 
deisel, dessel, deuxel, deistel, deichs, deichsen, distel, etc. No mat- 
ter how these various forms recorded in the dictionaries are spelled, 
they always designate a wagonpole, never a rudder or tiller. 


W. KurRRELMEYER 


*I have the edition of 1568, whose preface is dated 1556. 
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HEDGE’S PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY AS A 
SOURCE OF WHITMAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


The sources of Whitman’s knowledge of transcendental German 
philosophers, especially Hegel, have long been a matter of interest 
to scholars. The influence of Joseph Gostwick’s German Literature 
(Philadelphia, 1854) has recently been pointed out,’ but this 
volume appeared rather late to have had much effect on the first 
edition of Leaves of Grass. The purpose of this paper is to give some 
evidence for the influence of a volume that appeared seven years 
earlier, F, H. Hedge’s The Prose Writers of Germany.*? There has 
been some speculation concerning Whitman’s use of Hedge,* but a 
comparison of Hedge’s section on Hegel with Whitman’s notes on 
Hegel shows too close a paraphrase to be accidental: 


Hedge (p. 448, of Hegel) : 
He pursued an extensive and severe course of study in comparative 
retirement. 


Whitman (Works, VI, p. 167): 


Then in retirement he pursued an extensive and severe course of study. 


*R. W. Falk, “Walt Whitman and German Thought,’ Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, xt (July, 1941) pp. 315-330. See also 
M. C. Boatwright, “Whitman and Hegel,” University of Texas Studies, Ix 
(1929), pp. 134-150. In stressing Gostwick, these writers presumably 
followed Whitman’s reference to “ Joseph Gostie [sic] whose brief I hold ” 
(The Complete Writings of Walt Whitman (N. Y., 1902) vi, pp. 171 ff., 
“Preparatory Reading and Thought”’). 

*A copy of this volume was found among Whitman’s books in his 
Camden room at the time of his death, according to L. Bazalgette, Walt 
Whitman, the Man and his Work (N. Y., 1920), pp. 305-306. References to 
Hedge in this article are to an 1870 Philadelphia edition. The volume 
contains selections, with editorial condensations and comments, from: 
Luther, Boehme, Sancta Clara, Moser, Kant, Lessing, Mendelssohn, Wieland, 
Musaus, Claudius, Lavater, Jacobi, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Fichte, Richter, 
August and Friedrich von Schlegel, Schleiermacher, Hegel, Hamann, 
Zschokke, Novalis, Tieck, Schelling, Hoffman, Chamisso, Heine. 

* Newton Arvin raises the question of the influence of Hedge (Whitman, 
N. Y., 1938, p. 192), and states: “Very possibly he had actually read 
. .. the selections from [Hegel’s] the ‘ Philosophy of History’ in Hedge’s 
book.” 
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Hedge (p. 441): 

There is one Absolute Substance pervading all things. That substance 
is Spirit. This spirit is endued with the power of development; it produces 
from itself the opposing powers and forces of the universe. . . . The process 
is at first the evolution of antagonistic forces; then a mediation between 
them. All proceeds by triplicates; there is the positive, then the negative, 
then the mediation between them which produces a higher unity. . . . So 
the process goes on from stage to stage. 


Whitman (p. 173): 

All and several are pervaded by the only absolute substance which is 
SPIRIT, endued with the eternal impetus of development, and producing 
from itself the opposing powers and forces of the universe. A curious 
triplicate process seems the resultant action; first the Positive, then the 
Negative, then the product of the mediation between them—from which 
product the process is repeated, and so goes on without end. 


It was typical, perhaps, of Whitman’s mind that he took his notes 
and paraphrases, not from the text of Hegel—printed in Hedge in 
fine type, double column—but from the introductory summaries of 
editor and translatov. This fact establishes more clearly his use of 
Hedge, since such a similarity to the actual text of Hegel might 
have come from the volume of some other translator, but hardly a 
similarity to the editorial notes. A further passage from Whitman’s 
notes throws additional light on his way of working, for the one 
paragraph of Whitman is a mosaic of paraphrases from widely 
separated sections in Hedge; but again his notes are exclusively 
from the translator’s summaries, First Whitman gives material 
on Fichte: 


Whitman (Works, VI, p. 180) 


Fichte, as will be seen, grows out of and is closely related to Kant. But 
while the master was satisfied with inquiry and at most with love of or 
comprehension of the truth, the follower put it into practical action. 


Hedge (p. 383): 


In speculation, Fichte was closely and genetically related to Kant... . 
But he differed from his predecessor in the practical tendency of his nature. 
. .. Kant was satisfied with the bare contemplation of abstract truth. 
Fichte would fain realize the truth in action. 


On the same page, Whitman proceeds to a discussion of Schelling, 
but to find the parallel passage in Hedge, we must turn to another 
part of the book: 
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Whitman (p. 180): 

The difference between him [Schelling] and Fichte is that Schelling’s 
philosophy is the more largely objective. 
Hedge (p. 509): 

Schelling differs from Fichte in the objective or realistic direction of his 
thought. 


Then Whitman passes on to a consideration of Kant, Hegel, Fichte, 
and Schelling: 


Whitman (p. 181): 
These, then, are the illustrious four who have carried out with epic 
success and completeness the modern system of critical and transcendental 


philosophy. 


His phrase “ the illustrious four ” comes from Hedge’s discussion of 
Fichte (p. 383), in which he speaks of Fichte’s position as moralist 
“among the illustrious four whose names are most intimately 
associated with the recent movement in German philosophy.” But 
it is in the section on Kant (p. 57) that Hedge speaks of “ the 
critical and transcendental philosophers.” Whitman runs closely 
parallel to Hedge again in developing this point: 

Whitman (p. 181): 

The critical is represented by Kant, who begins and ends it. The trans- 
cendental rises out of and is founded upon the critical and could have no 
being or growth except from its previous existence. 

Hedge (p. 67) nie 

The critical philosophy begins and ends with Kant. . . . The transcen- 
dental philosophy, although in one sense the offspring of the critical, differs 
from its positive systematic and constructive character. 


The foregoing passages indicate Whitman’s familiarity with 
Hedge’s book, but they do not necessarily testify to the influence 
of that book on the formation of Leaves of Grass.* It is suggestive, 
however, to consider similarities between certain passages in Hedge 
and various of Whitman’s characteristic ideas. The pronounced 
Hegelian influence has been previously pointed out,° but the simi- 


*Whitman’s notes on German philosophy are undated, but have been 
estimated by his editors (Works, v1, p. 166, footnote) as coming from the 
late ’60s or early ’70s since he was then working on some projected lectures 
on German philosophy. There seems to be no testimony concerning his first 
acquaintance with the book. 

5 Falk summarized the Hegelian contribution to Whitman’s thought 


under four heads. (Op. cit., p. 320.) 
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larities do not stop there. There is a good deal that is suggestive, 
for instance, in a selection by Lavater “On the Nature of Man 
which is the Foundation of the Science of Physiognomy.” To 
Lavater, “ Each particle of matter is an immensity; each leaf a 
world; each insect an inexplicable compendium.” (Hedge, p. 191.) 
Yet who, asks Lavater, shall “ enumerate the gradations between 
insect and man”? In speaking of man, he says: 


In him, all the powers of nature are united. He is the essence of creation. 
The son of earth, he is the earth’s lord; the summary and central point of 
all existence, of all powers, and of all life, on that earth which he inhabits. 


Lavater’s view of man, focused, as it is, on physiognomy, em- 
phasizes the physical constituents of a man, glories in them, almost 
deifies them. Taking each part of the body in turn, he proclaims 
its wonder, the miracle of individuality: 
The finger of one body is not adapted to the hand of another body. Each 
part of an organized body is an image of the whole. . . . The same con- 
geniality is found in the nerves, in the bones. One spirit lives in all... . 
Everything in man is progressive, everything congenial; form, stature, com- 
plexion, hair, skin, veins, nerves, bones, voice, walk, manner, style, passion, 
love, hatred. One and the same spirit is manifest in all. (Hedge, p. 198). 
“ Contemplate, oh man, what thy nature is,” we read elsewhere in 
the same selection (p. 107), “not what it might be, not what is 
wanting. Humanity, amid all its distortions, will ever remain 
wondrous humanity.” In every human countenance, however de- 
based, death smooths out the features, so that something of the 
image of God “shines through the ruins of corruption.” (Jbid.) 
Just so did Whitman look on a ruined body in “ The City Dead 
House.” ® lLavater concludes his article by a comparison of the 
sexes: “ Man, singly, is but half a man; at least but half human, 
a king without a kingdom.” He proceeds to a catalogue of human 
qualities, masculine and feminine: 

Man is the most firm—woman the most flexible, 

Man is the strongest, woman the most bending. 

Man stands steadfast—woman gently trips. 

Man surveys and observes-—woman glances and feels. 

Man is serious—woman is gay. 

Man is the tallest and broadest—woman less and tapers. 

Man is rough and hard—woman smooth and soft. 

Man is browna—woman is fair. 

Man is wrinkly—woman is less so... (Hedge, p. 205.) 





® Leaves of Grass, Philadelphia, 1900, p. 198. 
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If Lavater might have given Whitman something of his wonder 
in the details of man’s physical frame, as celebrated in the “ Song 
of Myself” and “ Children of Adam,” passages from “ A Dialogue 
on Metampsychosis ” by Herder are no less suggestive. Here, as in 
Lavater, the body, even when debased, is significant and miraculous: 
I often find happiness here, where I sought it not, beauty beneath a cover- 
ing which seemed most foreign to it, wisdom and virtue, for the most part, 
in rude, despised, and indistinguishable forms. (Hedge, p. 254.) 


But perhaps the most important contribution which this selection 
might have made to Whitman’s thought is the sense of continually 
evolving life, lower into higher, form giving way to form in an 
ascending scale of being: 


The system which he constructed out of stars and suns—let that be to 
you the fabric of your immortality, of an ever-enduring progress and 
upward flight. (Hedge, p. 255) 


Elsewhere in the same essay, we read: 


O! how great is the dwelling in which the Creator has placed me, and 
O, how fair, fair by night and fair by day, here and yonder. . . . My course 
is the path of the All of worlds; that uttermost star lights me on the way 
and the harmony of all the stars—the music of spiritual ideas and relations 
accompanies me on it. (Hedge, p. 256.) 


Or yet again: 


In nature, everything is related, morals and physics—like body and 
spirit. Morality is only a more beautiful physique of the spirit. Our 
future destination is a new link in the chain of being, which connects itself 
with the present link most minutely. (Hedge, p. 255.) 


Perhaps the following passage is the most suggestive of Whitman, 
not only in thought but in phraseology: ? 


Do I know the world of lives which I call my body? ... In my veins, 
in the minutest vascules allotted to me, these souls are pilgriming toward 
a higher life, as already, through so manifold paths and preparations, 
they have traveled from all creation into me. I prepare them for their 
future progress, as everything before has prepared them for me. No 
destruction, no death is there in creation, but dissolution, parturition, 
lustration. (Hedge, p. 259.) 


Another characteristic thought of Whitman may be found in a 


7*Cf. Whitman: “Song of Myself,” Leaves of Grass, p. 79. 
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selection by Fichte on “The Destination of Man.”* Here again 
there is a breaking down of barriers, the flowing of one life into all 
lives: 

I am related to Thee [the Infinite] and all that I behold around me is 
related to me. All is quick, all is soul, and gazes on me with bright spirit- 
eyes, and speaks with spirit-tones to my heart. Most diversely sundered 
and severed, I behold, in all the forms without me, myself again; and beam 
upon myself from them, as the morning sun, in a thousand drops diversely 
refracted, glances toward itself. . . . This life, made sensible in various 
ways to mortal eyes, flows through me and from me downward, through the 
immeasurable whole of Nature. Here it streams as self-creating, self- 
fashioning matter, through my veins and muscles, and deposits its fulness 
out of me, in the tree, in the plant, in the grass. One connected stream, 
drop by drop, the forming life flows in all shapes and on all sides, wherever 
my eye can follow it and looks upon me... as the same force which 
fashions my body in darkness and in secret. (Hedge, p. 403.) 


Fichte sees this life as flowing forth “as a bond which binds spirit 
with spirit in one. . . . Through this mystery the individual finds 
and understands and loves himself only in another, and every 
spirit detaches itself only from other spirits; and there is no man, 
but only humanity.” Thus the spirit pours itself out until it 
“embraces in narrower or wider circles the whole sentient world.” 
(Hedge, p. 402.) Dwelling on this thought, he exclaims: “ Blessed 
be the hour in which I resolved to meditate on myself and my desti- 
nation! All my questions are solved. I know what I can know, 
and I am without anxiety concerning that which I cannot know. 
I am satisfied.” Whitman found a similar satisfaction in curiously 
similar speculations. 

A consideration of human personality brought Whitman face to 
face with all the complexities of the relation of matter to spirit. 
Here the pages of Hedge had much to teach him. Hegel with his 
“one absolute substance which is Spirit,’ his unity resolved out of 
opposites (p. 451); Fichte, recognizing two systems, one of will 
and one of sense, yet affirming the second to be only a world of 
appearances (p. 398); Schelling, with his philosophy of identity, 
teaching that matter and spirit, ideal and real, subject and object, 
are identical (p. 509)—all taught, in varying idiom, the interpene- 
tration of matter by spirit. Soul infuses body, giving it its splendor, 
but as Lavater says of man: “ How spiritual, how incorporeal 


8 Cf. Whitman: “A Carol of Occupations,” Leaves of Grass, p. 198. 
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soever, his internal essence may be, still he is only visible and 
conceivable by having his constituent parts.” (Hedge, p. 191.) 
So Whitman affirmed that the soul can only be realized “by the 
faithful fluids and solids.” ® 

The relation of matter to spirit, however, was not the only 
reconciliation to be made. There was another kind of polarity—a 
reconciliation of opposites, expressed by Whitman in “ The Song 
of Myself”: 7° 


Out of the dimness opposite equals advance; 
Always substance and increase, always sex, 
Always a knit of identity. 


Whitman might have found suggestions for this in various selec- 
tions in Hedge. It is characteristically Hegelian, and he could 
have derived it from the introductory material on Hegel, or from 
that on Schelling or Fichte; but the actual. selections from these 
particular writers included in Hedge do not deal with this aspect 
of their thought. A selection from Friedrich von Schlegel on the 
“Philosophy of History ” developes such a doctrine of opposites, 
illustrating it from science, but warns against trying to extend it 
“to all things divine and human.” (p. 478.) Herder gives a more 
romanticized interpretation in speaking of 

. .. the beautiful wisdom of nature, who, with sexes, moments, circum- 
stances, ages, selections, has divided, and, as it were, cradled all things in 
this systole and diastole of passive and active, of giving and receiving. 
(p. 241.) 


Closely akin to this view is the theory of progress so characteristic 
of nineteenth century thought and prominent in Leaves of Grass, 
which regards evil, if existing at all, as a necessary step toward a 
higher synthesis and as leading inevitably to good. Whitman might 
have gleaned suggestions for such a view from a variety of sources, 
but it is represented in Hedge in a number of selections—not only 
in the one just quoted by Herder, but particularly in that of Fichte 
on “The Destination of Man,” as well as in the introductory 
material on Hegel and Schelling. When we read in Whitman that 
“There is, in fact, no evil,”** and that “amid the measureless 


®*“ Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” Leaves of Grass, p. 187. 
1° Leaves of Grass, p. 33. 
11 Leaves of Grass, p. 53. 
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grossness and slag” of earth “ nestles the seed Perfection,” ** we 
have a more vivid expression of Fichte’s statement that “ everything 
which takes place is good,” even that “which we call evil,” and 
everything is “ absolutely accordant with the best ends ” and “ con- 
duces .. . to the furtherance” of man’s “earthly destination.” 
(p. 403.) 

The selection from Boehme might also have had its influence on 
Whitman’s ideas concerning the place of evil in the universal 
scheme. There is one passage from Boehme that gives some hint of 
Whitman’s curious “ Square Deific,” in which Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost—(Sancta Spirita, Whitman called it)—were joined by 
Satan to make the whole.** While Boehme does not go so far, 
still clinging to a Triune structure, he does see Lucifer as con- 
tinuing in a mysterious relation to the “ first principle ” (God the 
Father), having “extinguished in himself” the “light of the 
second principle” (the Son). (p. 40.) 

These, then, are some of the ideas which Whitman may have 
gleaned from Hedge for the formation of Leaves of Grass. In 
some instances, the resemblances extend beyond thought to phrase- 
ology—especially in the selections by Fichte, Herder, and Lavater. 
German influences were assuredly transmitted to Whitman through 
a variety of channels—through Gostwick, through Carlyle and 
Coleridge,’* through current periodicals.*® Nevertheless, the curious 
assortment of literary figures and forms to be found in Hedge’s book 
would be particularly calculated to touch such an imagination as 
Whitman’s, and one is tempted to suggest that this cumbersome, 
closely-printed volume had a real part in the shaping of Leaves of 
Grass. 

Sister Mary Eeanor, 8. H.C. J. 

Rosemont College 





12 Leaves of Grass, p. 466. 
8 Leaves of Grass, pp. 392 ff. 
‘* Reviews of volumes by Carlyle and Coleridge, including the Biographia 
Literaria, are attributed to Whitman during his editorship of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle (see The Gathering of the Forces (New York, 1920), 11, 290 ff.). 
° See especially an article on “German Literature” in The Eclectic 
Magazine, xv (Sep.-Dec., 1848), pp. 306 ff. 
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THE REVISION OF “MY LOST YOUTH” 


Longfellow’s “ My Lost Youth” strikes many of its readers as 
offering little more than an unmodulated sentimentality. Yet not 
all of its admirers (Robert Frost’s title for his 1913 volume may 
indicate that he is to be ranked among them) have been emotion- 
alists entirely lacking in discernment. This fact and critical fair- 
ness to Longfellow should urge us to examine the poem for what 
it offers over and above a flat statement of mood. 

That Longfellow was striving for some sort of pattern is proved 
by the complete rearrangement of stanzas between the first draft 
and final printing. Professor James Taft Hatfield, who in 1930 
secured publication of a photostat of the earliest known draft, 
commented on this fact of rearrangement but made no analysis.* 
An examination of the changed order and the rewordings of the 
final printing will furnish evidence of the purpose in revision, 

How the poet labels the song he quotes and his statements of its 
effect on him provide us with a clue. These two types of description 
may be most easily examined by quoting parts of the sixth and 
seventh lines of each stanza in the earliest and latest versions.” 
The table also indicates the order of stanzas in the manuscript. 


PUBLISHED VERSION MANUSCRIPT VERSION 


And a fragment of old song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 
And the fragment of the old song 


1, And a verse of a Lapland song 3 
Is haunting my memory 
2. And the burden of that old song 11. 











It murmurs and whispers 


. And the music of that old song 


Throbs in my memory 


5. And the sound of that mournful 


song 





Murmurs and whispers * 


3. And the voice of that wayward 3. And that fragment of old song 
song It haunts my memory 
Is singing and saying 2. And the fragment of old song 


It runs in my memory 


. And the fragment of that old 


song 
Runs in my memory 


*“Longfellow’s ‘Lapland Song,” PMLA, XLV (1930), 1188-92 and 
three tipped-in leaves. 

* The manuscript is dated March 30, 1855, the day on which Longfellow’s 
journal records the poem as being written. After the first publication in 
Putnam’s Monthly, August, 1855, no changes were made. 

* This stanza appears on the verso of the third leaf, following the date 
(and apparent ending) on the recto. 
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Goes through me with a thrill: 4. And the fragment of old song 
6. And the verse of that sweet old Runs [like a?] Summer rill 
song, 6. And the fragment of that old 
It flutters and murmurs song, 
7. And the voice of that fitful song It sings on and is never still, 
Sings on, and is never still: 10. Ah! that weird, and fatel old 
8. And the words of that fatal song song 
Come over me like a chill: It comes over me like a chill, 
9. re ret re ee song, Hew it eines end mur 
a ee 8. Repeat that fragment of old 
10. And the strange and beautiful 
song, 
song, 


They murmur and whisper 
9. And + hear that fragment of 
old song 
Those saered groves remember 
it 
7. Bat yet the fragment of that 
old song 
It haunts and follows me‘ 


The groves are repeating it 


Thus the “labels” of the manuscript are confined to the single 
word “old,” qualified once by “weird.” The predications in the 
descriptions, though they anticipate the final form more closely than 
the “labels,” have less variation in the manuscript than in the 
published version. 

The rearrangement of stanzas, along with changes of wording, 
results in relatively distinct divisions in the poem as we finally 
have it. I. The scenes in the first six stanzas produce a pleasant 
nostalgia. (Except for cancellation of one stanza, Longfellow’s 
greatest change from the original was the dulling of realistic detail 
in the fifth stanza, ll. 40-41, which originally read: “ And the dead 
captains, how they lay / On their hearses, in the black array.” The 
change is in keeping with the tone of the stanzas as described here.) 
II. In the next two stanzas a description of emotional experience 
produces a rather poignant melancholy. III. In the last two 
stanzas a contrast of permanent scenes with changing people and 
ideas results in an emotion of joy which returns the reader to the 
spirit of the opening, though also with a partial sense of having 
integrated conflicting experience. These three divisions are re- 


‘ This stanza, dropped in the published version, is cancelled in the manu- 
script by a diagonal line. LIllegible and cancelled words, not entered above, 
appear between “how” and “it” in stanza 10 and beneath “ fragment of 
old” in stanza 8. 
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flected in the adjectives (cf. especially “ fitful,” “fatal ” for stanzas 
7-8, and “ beautiful,” “strange and beautiful” for stanzas 9-10). 
The description by verbs seems less relevant, but the use of greater 
variety without contradiction of the proposed pattern again indi- 
cates that Longfellow was trying to achieve a definite development 
of mood. 

The changes of mood are not felt sharply in the last two lines of 

the refrain, identical in all stanzas: “A boy’s will is the wind’s 
will, / And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” The 
precise connotation of “wind’s will” and “long thoughts” is 
troublesome. Though the change in revision (solely from “ child’s ” 
to “boy’s ”) does not help provide an answer, analysis of context 
as well as of sources is desirable. Professor Hatfield remarks that 
this part of the poem misinterprets the Lapland song: 
The original argument is: “ The will of boys is the will of the wind ”— 
fluctuating and unable to reach a clear decision on a matter of urgent 
importance; “the thoughts of youth are long thoughts,”—that is, hesitat- 
ing and uncertain—while to Longfellow, and ourselves, the significance is: 
“a boy’s mind is full of vague prophecies and longings; he has outreaching 
visions and dreams.” © 


Elsewhere the distinction is drawn in somewhat different terms: 


The two lines from the “Lapland Song” in My Lost Youth were taken 
directly from Herder’s translation, and transcend the original meaning of 
“long, long thoughts,” which was merely “thoughts that are slow in 
reaching a decision.” Longfellow ... indicated what he elsewhere termed 
“the indefinite longings incident to childhood.” ° 


The words “ prophecies,” “ longing,” and “ dreams” indeed appear 
in the poem, but are not the whole context. Read against it the 
connotation seems close to that in the original as Longfellow knew 
it through Herder’s translation.” “ A boy’s will is the wind’s will ” 


° Hatfield, op. cit., p. 1190. 
* Hatfield, New Light on Longfellow (Boston, 1933), p. 130. 
‘The fashion of annotation is to quote only two lines from Herder. At 
least the three preceding lines are also necessary: 
Was ist stairker und fester als Eisenketten, als 
gewundne Flechten, 
So flicht die Lieb’ uns unsern Sinn um, 
Und andert Will’ und Gedanken. 
Knabenwille ist Windeswille, 
Jiinglings Gedanken lange Gedanken. 
The closeness of Longfellow’s refrain to the German precludes the English 
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because it has qualities of fluctuation (especially in stanzas 7-8) 
and suggests impermanence.* To the interpretation of “long” 
by Professor Hatfield, one other meaning needs to be added. “ Long 
ago” is fairly implicit in the reminiscent subject of the poem, 


GEORGE ARMS 
The University of New Mexico 





A VARIANT OF LOWELL’S “I GO TO THE RIDGE 
IN THE FOREST” 


Recently there came into the writer’s possession a manuscript ten- 
line poem by James Russell Lowell, beginning “I go to the ridge 
in the forest,” in the author’s own autograph. Though the lines are 
found in various collections of the poet’s works, nowhere else do 
they appear as they do here, either in phrase or punctuation. They 
do exist in at least two other printed guises as parts of longer poems, 
and in at least one instance one of the longer poems appears with- 
out these lines. A combined collation of these four variants affords 
interesting evidence of Lowell’s practices in reworking and patch- 
ing, the same practices followed in composing other poems." 


translation in John Scheffer, The History of Lapland (Oxford, 1674), pp. 
114-115, as a direct source. But no one has suggested that frequent re- 
printings, revisions, and allusions (see Frank E. Farley, “ Three Lapland 
Songs,” PMLA, XXI [1906], 1-39) indicate that Longfellow could expect 
his cultivated readers to be familiar with the song in one of its English 
versions. 

* The idea of impermanence is present in another parallel mentioned by 
Professor Hatfield—Matthison’s “Die Kinderjahre,” translated by Long- 
fellow in 1837. But no “striking points of similarity” seem to appear. 

Compare also the mood in these lines from Longfellow’s “ Prelude” 
(1839) : 

Visions of childhood! Stay, oh, stay! 
Ye were so sweet and wild! 

And distant voices seemed to say, 

“Tt cannot be! They pass away! . . 

1 In 1868, H. E. Scudder points out in James Russell Lowell: A Biography 
(Boston, 1901, II, 116), Lowell had re-written an old fugitive poem and 
added to it, desiring to make it the title poem of a new volume: “ He 
printed it first in the June Atlantic, under the title ‘A June Idyll.’” 


” 
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below to be of a late date. 
the longest version, is used as a basic text: 


“1 GO TO THE RIDGE IN THE FOREST” 


I go to the ridge in the forest 

I haunted in days gone by, 

But thou, O Memory, pourest 

No magical drop in mine eye, 

Nor the gleam of the secret restorest 
That hath faded from earth and sky: 
A Presence autumnal and sober 
Invests every rock and tree, 

And the aureole of October 

Lights the maples, but darkens me. 


Pine in the distance, 

Patient through sun or rain, 
Meeting with graceful persistence, 
With yielding but rooted resistance, 
The northwind’s wrench and strain, 
No memory of past existence 
Brings thee pain; 

Right from the zenith heading, 
Friendly with heat or cold, 

Thine arms to the influence spreading 
Of the heavens, just from of old, 
Thou only aspirest the more, 
Unregretful the old leaves shedding 
That fringed thee with music before, 
And deeper thy roots imbedding 

In the grace and beauty of yore; 
Thou sigh’st not, “ Alas, I am older, 
The green of last summer is sear! ” 
But loftier, hopefuller, bolder, 

Wins broader horizons each year. 


*“ Complete Edition,” Boston, 398. 
* According to Mr. R. H. Haynes of the Harvard College Library, who has 
examined these editions for me. 
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The first printed version of the longer poem appeared in the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard of November 15, 1849, as “The 
Lesson of the Pine ” (to be referred to as 1849) ; the second version 
in the 1869 edition of the poet’s works ? as “ A Mood ” (referred to as 
1869) ; the third and final printed version in the 1884 and all later 
editions * of the poet’s works, again as “ A Mood” (referred to as 
1884). The manuscript version (referred to as MS) will be shown 
1884, probably the latest and certainly 
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[31] To me ’t is not cheer thou art singing 
[32] There’s a sound of the sea, 

[33] O mournful tree, 

[34] In thy boughs forever clinging 

[35] And the far-off roar 

[36] Of waves on the shore 

[37] A shattered vessel flinging. 

[38] As thou musest still of the ocean 
[39] On which thou must float at last, 
[40] And seem’st to foreknow 

[41] The shipwreck’s woe 

[42] And the sailor wrenched from the broken mast, 
[43] Do I, in this vague emotion, 

[44] This sadness that will not pass, 

[45] Though the air throbs with wings, 
[46] And the field laughs and sings, 

[47] Do I forbode, alas! 

[48] The ship-building longer and wearier, 
[49] The voyage’s struggle and strife, 
[50] And then the darker and drearier 
[51] Wreck of a broken life? 


The MS then, with only lines 1-10, is in one stanza ; 1849 includes 
lines 1-30 in two stanzas; 1869 lines 11-51 in three stanzas; 188/ 
lines 1-51 in four stanzas. The principal variations are in lines 
1-10 in the three versions containing them: 2 I]Which I 1849 MS 
3 O]joh 1849 4 drop]|drops 1849 ,]no comma MS 6 hath]has 1849 
MS faded]paled 1849 earth|woodland 1849 field MS and]& MS :]; 
1849 MS % Presence]|presence 1849 MS autumnal]more sad 1849 
MS and]& MS 8 every|the 1849 and]& MS and the 1849 10 ,|no 
comma MS. Lines 11-31, identical in 1869 and 1884, appear in 
1849 with considerable variation: 11 Pine]Thou Pine 12 Patient] 
That standest orJand 14 Meeting with graceful]With a graceful 
but sturdy 15 northwind’s|storm’s direst 16 memory]thought past] 
thy past 19 Friendly with|Patient of orJand 23 the]thine 2 
roots ]tough roots 26 beauty |the beauty 27 sigh’st]say’st 28 sear ]sere 
30 Wins] Conquer’st. 

The omission of 1849’s lines 1-10, the reworking of lines 11-30, 
and the addition of lines 31-51 in 1869, and then the restoration of 
lines 1-10 at the beginning of the poem in 1884 are self-evident 
proof of at least three stages in development to the 51-line “A 
Mood.” ‘The ten-line MS, however, affords evidence of at least 
another stage. A glance at the collation shows this MS closer to 
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1849 than to 1884, and thus it is probably a variant older than the 
final printed version. Though it may have marked a conscious step 
toward the final form, the probable explanation of its existence 
seems much simpler. 

The ten lines appear on paper bearing the printed heading 
“Palazzo Barberini, Roma.” Though Lowell visited Europe in 
1851-2 * and 1856-74, there is no evidence that he stayed at the 
Palazzo Barberini before his third visit ° in 1874. Since the manu- 
script is not a working but a clean or fair copy, it seems most 
probable that the request of a friend or a reminiscent mood caused 
Lowell to dash off the lines, from memory, in 1874. His memory was 
not exact, but that he wrote ten lines and no more does seem to 
indicate that these were to him an entity in themselves. Thus 
indirectly they afford another evidence of a poet’s method. 


RIcHARD BEALE DaAvIs 
University of South Carolina 





TWO SONGS OF YEATS’S 

The curious history of “ Red Hanrahan’s Song About Ireland ” * 
has been told in full by none of Yeats’s bibliographers.? That history 
begins with the story called “ Kathleen-Ny-Hoolihan,” published 
in The National Observer for August 4, 1894.2 Herein Owen 
O’Sullivan the Red—in later versions called Hanrahan the Red or 
Red Hanrahan—sings the following lines, lines that were to become 
ultimately “Red Hanrahan’s Song About Ireland.” They have 
never been reprinted : 


* Cf. Scudder, op. cit., I, 309, 383. Lowell put up at the “ Hotel d’Angle- 
terre,” in lodgings, and “ with his sister Mary” on these occasions. 

°Cf. Scudder, op. cit., II, 179. Since the poet was staying with the 
Storys, whom he appears to have been with in Rome earlier (in 1856-57), 
it does seem possible that he had stayed at the same place with the same 
people earlier. 

*W. B. Yeats, Collected Poems, New York, 1933, pp. 92-3. 

* The best are Allan Wade, “ A Bibliography of the Writings of William 
Butler Yeats,’ Collected Works of William Butler Yeats, Stratford-on- 
Avon, 1908, vim, 197-287; and William M. Roth, A Catalogue of English 
and American First Editions of William Butler Yeats, New Haven, 1939. 
* xT, 303-4. 
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Veering, fleeting, fickle, the winds of Knocknarea, 
When in ragged vapour they mutter night and day, 
Veering, fleeting, fickle, our loves and angers meet: 
But we bend together and kiss the quiet feet 

Of Kathieen-Ny-Hoolihan. 


Weak and worn and weary the waves of Cummen Strand, 

When the wind comes blowing across the hilly land; 

Weak and worn and weary our courage droops and dies 

But our hearts are lighted from the flame in the eyes 
Of Kathleen-Ny-Hoolihan. 


Dark and dull and earthy the stream of Drumahair 
When the rain is pelting out of the wintry air; 
Dark and dull and earthy our souls and bodies be: 
But pure as a tall candle before the Trinity 

Our Kathleen-Ny-Hoolihan. 


The story “ Kathleen-Ny-Hoolihan ” was next published with a 
new title, ““ Kathleen the Daughter of Hoolihan and Hanrahan the 
Red,” in The Secret Rose, 1897.4 The prose was changed slightly, 
but the lines O’Sullivan (now Hanrahan) sings were revised con- 
siderably. Although these revised lines of the song are much closer 
to their ultimate form in “ Red Hanrahan’s Song About Ireland,” 
there is still no mention of them by the bibliographers: 


O tufted reeds, bend low and low in pools on the Green Land, 
Under the bitter Black Winds blowing out of the left hand! 
Like tufted reeds our courage droops in a Black Wind and dies: 
But we have hidden in our hearts the flame out of the eyes 
Of Kathleen the Daughter of Hoolihan. 


O tattered clouds of the world, call from the high Cairn of Maive, 
And shake down thunder on the stones because the Red Winds rave! 
Like tattered clouds of the world, passions call and our hearts beat; 
But we have all bent low and low, and kissed the quiet feet 

Of Kathleen the Daughter of Hoolihan. 
O heavy swollen waters, brim the Fall of the Oak trees, 
For the Grey Winds are blowing up, out of the clinging seas! 
Like heavy swollen waters are our bodies and our blood: 


But purer than a tall candle before the blessed Rood 
Is Kathleen the Daughter of Hoolihan. 


Yeats now took the song out of the story, revised it again, and 
published it by itself in A Broad Sheet, April, 1903, calling it 
“Cathleen, the Daughter of Hoolihan.” This version is the first 


New York and London, pp. 156-162. 
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one mentioned in a bibliography; Wade, in his listing of Yeats’s 
contributions to periodicals, enters it: “Cathleen, the Daughter of 
Hoolihan. ‘A Broad Sheet,’ April [1903].”° It was published 
again the same year in the volume Jn The Seven Woods, entitled 
“The Song of Red Hanrahan.”* In speaking of the individual 
poems of In The Seven Woods, Wade says of “'The Song of Red 
Hanrahan”: “ Origindlly appeared under the title Cathleen, the 
Daughter of Hoolihan, in A Broadsheet [sic] April, 1903.”7 But 
this final version, for so it proved to be save for punctuational 
changes, is simply a development from the two versions I have 
given above. The three versions, incidentally, give an interesting 
picture of the growth of Yeats’s art: 


The old brown thorn trees break in two high over Cummen Strand 
Under a bitter black wind that blows from the left hand, 
Our courage breaks like an old tree in a black wind and dies; 
But we have hidden in our hearts the flame out of the eyes 

Of Cathleen the Daughter of Houlihan. 
The wind has bundled up the clouds high over Knocknarea 
And thrown the thunder on the stones for all that Maeve can say. 
Angers that are like noisy clouds have set our hearts abeat; 
But we have all bent low and low and kissed the quiet feet 

Of Cathleen the Daughter of Houlihan. 


The yellow pool has overflowed high up on Clooth-na-Bare 
For the wet winds are blowing out of the clinging air; 
Like heavy flooded waters our bodies and our blood; 
But purer than a tall candle before the Holy Rood 
Is Cathleen the Daughter of Houlihan. 


From 1903 on the song was republished frequently alone: in 
Poems, 1899-1905, 1906; The Poetical Works, I, 1906—where it 
got its final and lasting title, “Red Hanrahan’s Song About 
Ireland ”; The Collected Works, I, 1908; Poems: Second Series, 
1909; Later Poems, 1922; Selected Poems, 1929; and Collected 
Poems, 1933. It was also included in its final form in the story 
whenever the latter was republished. The story was much revised 
between The Secret Rose and its next appearance in Stories of Red 
Hanrahan, 1904, entitled “ Hanrahan and Cathleen, the Daughter 
of Hoolihan.”*® In its 1904 version and with the same title, the 


° Op. cit., p. 276. Roth echoes Wade, op. cit., p. 92. 
*New York and London, pp. 25-26. 

* Op. cit., p. 222. 

* Dundrum, The Dun Emer Press, pp. 25-30. 
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story continued in the later printings of the Hanrahan stories: The 
Collected Works, V, 1908; Stories of Red Hanrahan The Secret 
Rose Rosa Alchemica, 1913; Early Poems and Stories, 1925; and 
Stories of Red Hanrahan And The Secret Rose, 1927. 


“The Song of Wandering Aengus,” published originally in 
The Wind Among the Reeds (1899),° is about a fisherman, Aengus, 
who “hooked a berry to a thread” and “caught a little silver 
trout ” that, when he had “laid it on the floor” and gone “to 
blow the fire a-flame,” turned into “a glimmering girl . . . who 
called ” him by his name “ and ran And faded through the brighten- 
ing air.” Though now Aengus is “ old with wandering ” he “ will 
find out where she has gone,” and they two will “ walk among long 
dappled grass ” and pluck until the end of time “ The silver apples 
of the moon, The golden apples of the sun.” 

In the notes about the sources of the poem Yeats discusses first 
the Irish stories of merrows—those beautiful sea-maidens who so 
often appear to mortals and sometimes marry them—, and then 
says: “'The poem was suggested to me by a Greek folk song; but 
the folk belief of Greece is very like that of Ireland, and I certainly 
thought, when I wrote it, of Ireland, and of the spirits that live 
in Ireland.” *° 

I believe the Greek folk song referred to is “ The Three Fishes,” 
published in Lucy Garnett’s Greek Folk Poesy (1896), of which 
Yeats had written a review for the October, 1896, number of The 
Bookman.** Here is “ The Three Fishes ” : 


A little fisher lad am I— 
Lassie with the eyes of blue! 
At spearing none with me can vie. 


My spear up in my hand I took 
Long and supple reedspear true! 
And for the fish I went to look. 


And as for fishes there I watch 
Lassie with the eyes of blue! 
Three little fishes soon I catch. 


® London, pp. 15-16. 11 London, I, 69. 
1° Tbid., p. 88. 12 tx, 16-17. 
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Then home I to my mother hie, 
Long and supple reedspear true! 
And give the fish to her to fry. 
And as she cooked them o’er the flame— 
Lassie with the eyes of blue! 
Three mortal maidens they became. 
One from Galata had come— 
Long and supple reedspear true! 
From Neochori one did roam. 





And the third, the youngest one 
Lassie with the eyes of blue! 
Was of all the sweetest one. 


She from Remma town did stray— 
Long and supple reedspear true! 
And she stole my wits away. 


Among legends dealing with the “ spirits that live in Ireland,” 
the closest analogue I know of to the story of “ The Song of Wander- 
ing Aengus ” is Samuel Lover’s “ The White Trout ” that tells how 
a princess, who had been changed into a white trout and had lived 
for a long time in a certain lake, was caught by a soldier who 
laughed at the peasant superstition about the origin of the fish. The 
soldier threw his catch into a frying pan, but to his amazement he 
couldn’t fry it. When, impatient, he thrust his knife into the 
fish to cut it up, there was a screech and the trout jumped to the 
floor and became a beautiful lady down whose arm flowed a stream 
of blood. The frightened soldier was easily persuaded to throw 
the trout—which the lady quickly changed back to after she had 
lectured the soldier—into the lake again. Since Yeats had re- 
printed this story in his Irish Fairy and Folk Tales (1888)* and 
hence knew it well, it probably was in his mind along with the 
merrow tales and “ The Three Fishes ” when he was writing “ The 
Song of Wandering Aengus.” Adding to this probability is the fact 
that Aengus catches a “ silver trout.” 

The poem has an interesting bibliography. After its original 
publication in The Wind Among The Reeds, it next appeared in 
“Hanrahan’s Vision,” where it is the song Hanrahan sings while 
walking along a Sligo road. But it was destined to stay in there for 
only two printings of that story: the first in Stories of Red Hanrahan 
(1904) ;** and the second in McClure’s Magazine for March of 





*® London, 1888; reprinted 1920, pp. 36-40. 
*“ Hanrahan’s Vision” was published first in The New Review, April, 
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1905.*° From then on “The Song of Wandering Aengus” ap- 
peared only by itself and in the following editions of Yeats’s poems: 
The Poetical Works, I, 1906; The Collected Works, I, 1908; Poems: 
Second Series, 1909; Later Poems, 1922; Selected Poems, 1929; 
and Collected Poems, 1933. 
RussELt K. ALSPACH 
University of Pennsylvania 





WORDSWORTH’S ADAPTATION OF PLINY 
IN LAODAMIA 


That Wordsworth was attracted by venerable trees and by those 
which had some peculiarity of shape or grouping is evident in 
Yew-Trees. As the closing lines of Laodamia indicate, he was also 
drawn to trees which exhibited some oddity in their manner of 
growth: 

Upon the side 
Of Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 
A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 


1896, xIv, 404-7, as “ The Vision of O’Sullivan the Red.” Here O’Sullivan 
(Hanrahan) sings the 8-line song beginning “ O Colleens, kneeling by your 
altar rails long since” and ending “ Amid the hovering, piteous, penitential 
throng.” The same story, retitled “ The Vision of Hanrahan the Red,” and 
song were next in The Secret Rose, London, 1897, pp. 174-84. The two 
were now divorced; the song was printed in The Wind Among The Reeds 
as “ Hanrahan Speaks to the Lovers of His Songs in Coming Days”; the 
story, much revised, was not printed again until Stories of Red Hanrahan, 
Dun Emer Press, Dundrum, as indicated. 

15 xxIv, 469-71, entitled “Red Hanrahan’s Vision,” but reverting to 
“ Hanrahan’s Vision ” from then on. All the later printings of “ Hanrahan’s 
Vision,” beginning with the next in Yeats’s Collected Works, Stratford-on- 
Avon, 1908, v, 242-9, have in them with four different opening lines and 
slight stanzaie rearrangement the poem called originally “The Happy 
Townland ” in The Weekly Critical Review, Paris, June 4, 1903, pp. 5-6; 
then “ The Rider from the North” in In The Seven Woods, London and 
New York, 1903, pp. 30-33; again and finally “The Happy Townland” in 
Poems, 1899-1905, London and Dublin, 1906, pp. 180-83. This confusing 
bibliography of “ Hanrahan’s Vision” has led to at least one error in a 
Yeats article: Miss Grace Jamieson in “Irish Poets of Today and Blake,” 
PMLA, wut (June, 1938), 575-92, n. 37, p. 584, says “ These lines [from 
“The Happy Townland ”] first appeared in ‘The Vision of O’Sullivan the 
Red,’ The New Review (April, 1896).” 
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From out the tomb of him for whom she died; 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That Ilium’s walls were subject to their view, 
The trees’ tall summits withered at the sight; 
A constant interchange of growth and blight. 


It was because of this anomaly, indeed, as he told Miss Fenwick, 
that the topic of the poem had suggested itself to him: “ The inci- 
dent of the trees growing and withering put the subject into my 
thoughts.” 

When Laodamia was first published in 1815, he made no mention 
of the source of this incident, but when he reprinted it in 1827, 
he said in a footnote: “ For the account of these long-lived trees, 
see Pliny’s Natural History, lib. xvi. cap. 44.”1 Judging from this 
statement, it is clear that the antiquity of the trees beside the tomb 
of Protesilaus, no less than their strangely retarded growth, had 
whetted his concern, as it was the great age of the Lorton and 
Borrowdale yews that fascinated him. Old trees, like immemorial 
mountains, were what he would have called “ permanent images.” 

But what led him to Pliny? Did he go to the Natural History 
by a direct route, reading, as a poet will, in the hope of discovering 
raw fact for imagination to translate into art, or did he take a 
circuitous path and come on the spoor more or less by accident? 
Pliny’s book is the sort one would expect Wordsworth to have 
rummaged in, for it is crammed with woodland lore and dotted 
with many an inviting anecdote. The probabilities are, though, 
that he consulted it, not on his own initiative, but on a plain hint 
from an intermediate author. 

Next to Evelyn’s Sylva one of the best accounts of English trees 
is the Rev. William Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, first published in 1791. 
Gilpin, better known as a writer on the picturesque in natural 
scenery, was not an unfamiliar name to Wordsworth, for at one 
time or another Wordsworth owned copies of three of his descriptive 
tours and borrowed from them for some of his early poetry.* Gilpin 
was also a friend of Wordsworth’s good friend and benefactor, Sir 
George Beaumont.* But hitherto it has not been demonstrated that 
Wordsworth was acquainted with Forest Scenery. 


+The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. by William Knight 
(London, 1896), vr, 8. 

* William D. Templeman, The Life and Work of William Gilpin (Urbana, 
Illinois, 1939), pp. 284-5. 
* Ibid., p. 284. 
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For more reasons than one Gilpin’s discussion of English trees 
might have caught Wordsworth’s eye before 1814, the year when 
Laodamia is generally supposed to have been written. Between 
1800 and 1807 Beaumont was engaged in building a new residence 
on his estate at Coleorton, Leicestershire, and there during the 
autumn and winter of 1807 Wordsworth planned and helped to 
lay out a winter garden, and gave Beaumont advice on landscaping 
the grounds of the new house.‘ In this undertaking Forest Scenery 
would have been a very real aid, for it is a manual of landscape art, 
especially rich in suggestions for the planting and arrangement of 
trees. But it is more than that. Gilpin also plays the part of his- 
torian, recording the names and characteristics of famous trees and 
forests, native and exotic; and it was in this way that he would 
have made himself useful to the author of Laodamia. 

The sixth section of Forest Scenery is given over to a description 
of trees in clumps. Its opening examples are taken from classical 
times, and after talking about the plane trees of Greece, Gilpin 
observes : 

I shall next exhibit another plane tree of great celebrity, which flourished 
in Lycia, during the reigns of the Roman Caesars. From a vast stem it 
divided into several huge boughs; every one of which had the consequence 
of a very large tree; and at a distance the whole together exhibited the 
appearance of a grove. It’s [sic] branches still flourished, while it’s 
trunk decayed. ... This tree was first brought into repute by Licinius 
Mutianus, governor of Lycia. Licinius was a curious man; and not 
unversed in natural history. Pliny, from whom we have the account of 
the tree, has thought proper to quote him frequently. 


In the next paragraph, describing a plane tree which stood near the 
villa of Caligula at Velitrae, Gilpin again cites Pliny as his author- 
ity. But it was the paragraph following this one, with its allusion 
to four holm-oaks, that might have impressed Wordsworth, who in 
Yew-Trees had celebrated the “fraternal Four” of Borrowdale: 

From the same author [i.e. Pliny] we have an account of four holm-trees, 
still existing in his time, which were of great antiquity. Three of them, 
he says, stood upon the site of the ancient Tibur, which was a city older 
than Rome; and these trees were not only older than Tibur; but were 


trees of consequence in the days of Tiburtus, who founded it... . As 
Tiburtus was the son of Amphiareus, who died at Thebes a hundred years 


‘William Knight, Memorials of Coleorton (Edinburgh, 1887), 1, xi, 
XVii-xviii. — 
® Remarks on Forest Scenery (London, 1794), 1, 125-6. Italies Gilpin’s. 
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before the Trojan war; these trees, at the lowest calculation, must have 
been fourteen or fifteen hundred years old, in the time of Pliny. 


Gilpin obligingly footnotes the phrase “four holm-trees” with a 
reference to the Natural History, Book xvi, Chapter 44—the same 
reference as the one Wordsworth made in the footnote to the 
concluding verses of Laodamia. On consulting the Latin text, 
moreover, one finds, as Wordsworth would have found, that Pliny’s 
account of the trees at the tomb of Protesilaus comes in the para- 
graph following the story of the Tibur oaks. 

If Forest Scenery was the book which prompted Wordsworth to 
examine Pliny, the thing that may have caught his attention in 
the first place was the italicized sentence in Gilpin’s remarks on the 
Lycian plane. That tree presented the anomaly of growth con- 
tinuing in the branches though the trunk was decaying—a sign, as 
the italics were apparently meant to emphasize, of a remarkably 
tenacious vitality. For Wordsworth this enduring life in old 
trees would have been accented again by the account of the Tibur 
clump. In running down Gilpin’s reference to this in Pliny, Words- 
worth might well have wished to satisfy his curiosity about one of 
the most ancient trees known to history in his day. Almost cer- 
tainly this investigation would have brought him to the sentence 
which, on his own testimony, became the germ of the poem: 


Sunt hodie ex adverso Iliensium urbis, juxta Hellespontum, in Protesilai 
sepulchro arbores, quae omnibus aevis cum in tantum accrevere, ut Iliam 
aspiciant, inarescunt, rursusque adolescunt. 

CHESTER L. SHAVER 

Oberlin College 





WORDSWORTH’S LETTER TO WILLIAM COLLINS, R. A.* 


William Collins (1788-1847), Associate of the Royal Academy, 
father of the novelist Wilkie Collins, left Manchester in August, 
1818, for a seven weeks’ tour of the English lake country.’ He 


1 The original MS letter in the poet’s own hand here printed, so far as 
I know, for the first time was recently added to the Oscar L. Watkins 
Wordsworth-Coleridge Collection at Indiana University. 

* Extracts from the artist’s journal reporting a day by day account of his 
activities appear in W. Wilkie Collins, Memoirs of the Life of William 
Collins, Esq., R. A., London, 1848, pp. 128-130. 
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resided for a time in Keswick at the home of Sir George Beaumont, 
patron and friend of Wordsworth. While there he sketched the 
countryside and painted the portrait of Sara Coleridge in the 
character of Wordsworth’s “ Highland Girl.”* On September 28, 
following a ten day side excursion to Edinburgh,, the artist started 
south accompanied by Sir George and Lady Beaumont. After a 
stopover in Ulswater at the Marshalls, the party set out for Words- 
worth’s. There they visited for several days, and on October 3rd 
the painter took his leave of those ‘ excellent people.’ On the Sth, 
at Ambleside, a rainy morning, Wordsworth read to him; he 
walked out before dinner, took his farewell of the Lakes, and, at ten, 
arrived at Kendal. 

Inquiry at Kendal for his valued sketches, which were to have 
been forwarded there from Keswick, disclosed that through the 
carelessness of the people on the different conveyances they had 
been misdirected. In his anxiety over their possible loss the artist 
immediately dispatched letters to the Beaumonts and to Words- 
worth, soliciting their help. Wordsworth acted promptly in his 
friend’s behalf, as may be seen by his return letter to Collins: 


Rydale Mount 
Octr 5th 1818 * 
Dear Sir, 

I hope that the arrival of your luggage before this reaches you will have 
set you at ease, and rendered explanations unnecessary. It arrived here by 
return of coach and on the following day was taken by Rev Jacksons ° 


* See the letter from Mrs. S. T. Coleridge to Thomas Poole (Sept., 1818) 
in Minnow Among Tritons, ed, Stephen Potter, 1934, p. 67. 

* Wordsworth’s letter appears to have been wrongly dated. October 5, 
1818, fell on a Monday. By Collins journal account, he left the Words- 
worths’ on Saturday; spent part of Saturday, Sunday, and early Monday 
at Ambleside; arrived at Kendal late Monday evening on October 5th. He 
discovered the loss of his luggage and, we must suppose, immediately dis- 
patched a letter to Wordsworth. The artist’s letter, by Wordsworth’s own 
statement, did not arrive until Wednesday. Wordsworth’s letter then could 
not have been written before Wednesday, October 7th. In his haste, per- 
haps referring to Collins’s anxious note as he began his reply, Wordsworth 
may have transferred the date on the artist’s letter to his own. 

5 Reverend Jackson was Rector of Grasmere (1806-1821), “a worthy 
man,” according to Dorothy, “—very good as a steward or a Farmer; but 
totally unfit to preach or read prayers.” He took in boarders and was 
a capable manager of local affairs. The Wordsworths turned naturally to 
him for help in a practical emergency. 
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directions. On the arrival of your first letter, which did not reach us till 
Wednesday evening (Tuesday being a blank Post Day) we wrote to Rev 
Jackson desiring him to advize you by what coach and when it was for- 
warded from Kendal—This I hope was done, and that the valuable mate- 
rials will duly reach you. 

—We have had beautiful weather since you left us, and nothing can be 
finer than the foliage is at present—Wishing you every possible success in 
your meditated labours, I remain dear Sir, with best regards from 

Mrs W—very truly yours, W. W. 





Shortly after the artist’s return to the city, his precious materials 
were, as was hoped, safely delivered. From London Collins wrote 
to Lady Beaumont in thankful relief: “The recovery of my 
sketches, after having been separated from them for nearly a week, 
was a sensation amply repaying me for the three hundred miles I 
travelled, in a state little short of frenzy.” ® 

RussELL Noyes 

Indiana University 





SHELLEY’S TRANSLATION FROM ARISTOTLE 


Shelley at Ozford (London, 1944), the third volume of the 
“trilogy ” which Mr. W. S. Scott has lately edited for the Golden 
Cockerel Press, contains (pp. 48-50) what the editor regards as 
a new prose fragment from the pen of Shelley. In commenting 
on the implications of the fragment, Mr. Scott attempts to connect 
it with “ Shelley’s favourite theory of common ownership ” of wives. 
But this shot in the dark is quite in error. The fragment is 
actually a rough, though fairly close, translation of the Nico- 
machean Ethics (1X, viii, 1-9), where Aristotle is discoursing on 
self-love. 

Although the date of the fragment cannot be precisely determined, 
the “writing and the paper” are such that Mr. Scott would 
ascribe the piece to the winter of 1810-1811. The item was found 
among a bundle of MSS. used by Hogg in the preparation of his 
Life of Shelley. The heading, “8 Chapter. F. P.,” indicates that 
the piece may have been done (or begun) at Field Place, since 
Shelley used these initials on at least one other occasion in dating 
a letter from his home. On these grounds, the editor conjectures 


* Letter dated November Ist, 1818, in the Memoirs, p. 133. 
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that the fragment was sent to Hogg “for criticism during the 
Christmas vacation,” which would establish the date of composition 
between early December, 1810, and January 25 or 26, 1811, when 
Shelley returned to Oxford. It was evidently either during the 
Michaelmas term preceding the holidays or in the period between 
late January and the boys’ expulsion on March 25 that Shelley 
urged the reluctant Hogg to read Aristotle’s Zthics and then “ go 
on to his other treatises ” (Hogg, Life, 1858, p. 97). 

A somewhat later date than that proposed by Mr. Scott is 
possible. After the long stay in London which ensued upon his 
expulsion, Shelley returned in mid-May to Field Place, stopping 
on the way at Captain Pilfold’s house in Cuckfield. From here he 
sent Hogg a letter which is conjecturally dated May 13 by Rossetti 
and the Julian editors. “ What constitutes real virtue?” Shelley 
asked. “In proportion as a man is selfish, so far has he receded 
from the motive which constitutes virtue. I have left the proof 
to Aristotle” (Julian ed., Works, vi11, 83). No Aristotelian proof 
follows in the text of the letter, but the translation from Aristotle 
here under consideration reads in part: “The wicked man does 
every thing for his own sake. . . . But the virtuous man thro’ a 
love of virtue, & in proportion as he is more virtuous, he acts the 
more for the sake of virtue & his friend, & neglects his own 
interests.” It is therefore possible that the “ proof ” Shelley men- 
tions was his fragmentary translation from the thics, that this was 
especially prepared for enclosure in the letter of May 13, and that 
the designation “ F. P.” at the top of the MS. was being used by 
Shelley in anticipation of his imminent arrival at Field Place. 
Whatever the precise date of the fragment, it is useful to know that 
Shelley was thus early thinking in Aristotelian terms, and that he 
thought enough of Aristotle to attempt a translation of a part of 
the Ethics. Evidence that his admiration continued may be found 
in the “ Discourse on the Manners of the Ancients,” on which he 
was “proceeding to employ” himself August 16, 1818. There 
Aristotle is said to be “ inexpressibly bolder and more pure ” than 
modern moralists. 


‘ 


CARLOS BAKER 
Princeton University 
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RELIGIO LAICI AND FATHER SIMON’S HISTORY 


The English translator of Father Simon’s Histoire critique du 
Vieux Testament has long been identified as one Henry Dickinson, 
about whom nothing more than his name has been known. Since 
his work provided the occasion for Dryden’s Religio Laici, and 
thus becomes a book of passing importance, I should like to present 
a few new facts about him and his translation—hitherto unnoticed 
—which may serve to supplement Professor Bredvold’s treatment 
of him and of his influence on Dryden’s thinking in 1682." 

Professor Bredvold has pointed out that Father Simon’s Histoire 
critique was first published in Paris in 1678, and again in Amster- 
dam, by Elzevir, in 1680. The English translation appeared in late 
1681.2 When Dryden, almost a year later, brought out Religio 
Laict, he included, as the penultimate paragraph in his preface, the 
following : 

It remains that I acquaint the reader that the verses were written for 
an ingenious young gentleman, my friend, upon his translation of the 
Critical History of the Old Testament, compos’d by the learned Father 
Simon: the verses therefore are address’d to the translator of that work, 
and the style of them is, what it ought to be, epistolary. 


This passage suggests an intimacy with Henry Dickinson, which the 
facts that I have assembled do not entirely confirm; perhaps it 
should be read only as an indication of his habitual kindliness to 
his younger contemporaries. 

Nearly all of the facts that I can discover about Dickinson are 
to be found in a very interesting and informative Chancery suit 
which Jacob Tonson instituted against Dickinson concerning the 
business arrangements for the publication of the Critical History.* 
Tonson begins his Bill by saying that he was acquainted with Henry 
Dickinson of London and that the latter “ about May 1681 proposed 


1See L. I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden, University 
of Michigan Publications, x1r (1934), pp. 98-107. Professor Bredvold here 
examines at some length Father Simon’s Critical History and the English 
translation. He points out that “Dryden’s acquaintance with it was 
perhaps the most critical event in his intellectual life.” (p. 106.) 

2It was advertised in the Loyal Protestant and True Domestic Intelli- 
gence for January 14, 1681/2. 
® Tonson’s Bill of Complaint is dated June 13, 1683. PRO C 8/284/205. 
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printing a book he was translating out of French and which was 
entitled infer [sic] histoire critique de vieax Testument affirming 
it was a learned discourse & contained nothing but what was agree- 
able to sound doctrine and good manners.” Dickinson, it appears, 
proposed that if Tonson would arrange to have it printed and pay 
half the costs, he would pay the other half. They would then share 
equally in the profits. To this proposal Tonson readily agreed. 
“Soon after,” according to Tonson, the translator delivered the 
copy or “the greater part thereof”; and Tonson, carrying out his 
part of the bargain, despatched it “to Miles Fletcher for printing 
with directions to apply to Dickinson for the remaining part there- 
of.” All seems to have gone well until the book was nearly printed. 
At that time Tonson learned—from whom, he does not reveal— 
that the book “had been publicly burnt in Paris and did contain 
several things which might bring the publisher into some danger.” 
Apparently frightened by the prospect of a possible action against 
him, Tonson informed Dickinson that he would not proceed with 
the printing. Dickinson thereupon sought to allay his fears by 
asserting that there was nothing harmful in the book; and to rein- 
force Tonson’s belief in his honesty in the matter, he promised to 
send the stationer a note to that effect under his hand and seal. 
Sufficiently reassured, Tonson completed the printing of the His- 
tory; but before he published it, he demanded the note, which, 
he now alleges, Dickinson refused to give him. At this point 
Tonson washed his hands of the whole affair. 

Dickinson, however, seems to have been reluctant to see his 
book remain unpublished. “Shortly after,’ in Tonson’s words, 
“ Dickinson sent for your orator to y®’Fleece Tavern in Fleetestreete 
and proposed your orator should publish the book and put his name 
thereto as the Publisher and undertake to pay ail charges of paper 
and printing and Dickinson would relinquish all his share in the 
impression. Your orator refused being apprehensive of danger 
and offered to quit all his interest in the book and to deliver the 
same to Dickinson if he would pay the charges of paper and print- 
ing which offer Dickinson accepted. . . .” Later Dickinson asked 
Tonson to help him with the sale of the book, offering him 6d for 
every copy he sold. Tonson agreed to this solution. Subsequently 
he “caused all the books to be sent to Dickinson’s Lodgings in 
Doctors Comhons and Dickinson employed Walter Davies to sell and 
publish the books for him, who did so, and the name of Walter 
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Davies was printed in the title page of the said books as the 
publisher thereof, and Dickinson procured advertisements of the 
printing of the books to be put into the Gazette and other news 
books that the same was to be sold by Walter Davies.” 

But the books sold very slowly. About January 1681/2, Dickin- 
son, informed that the book was unlikely ever “to goe off for ready 
money,” and plagued by the printer and the suppliers of the paper 
for their money—about £150—sent for Tonson and laid before him 
anew plan. He pointed out to the stationer that the book had now 
been “ exposed to sale ” and that no exception had been made to it; 
and he proposed that if Tonson “would pay all the money due the 
printers and for the paper your orator should have the book to his 
own use and make what advantage he could telling your orator he 
had obtained the principal end he aimed at in the translation which 
was the pleasing of his father and that your orator might make a 
profit by bartering the same for other books in the way of his trade.” 
So Tonson, as he deposes, “not having heard of the offence that 
the said book had given and being sensible that he stood engaged 
for the paper and printing” agreed to this offer. He paid off 
remaining debts of more than £100, and Dickinson, acting in good 
faith, ordered Walter Davies to give an account to Tonson of the 
books he had sold and he himself sent a number of copies to Tonson’s 
shop “ pretending that these were all that remained unsold.” 

Some months later, about May, 1682, Dickinson gave Tonson 
“a supplement of the said criticall Historie which he said he had 
translated telling your orator he gave it freely to him and hoped 
it might give him profit.”* Looking upon himself as the sole 
owner, Tonson proceeded to sell some and to barter away for other 
books the greater part of them “in the usual way of booksellers 
dealing with one another.” And though he was frequently in the 
company of Dickinson thereafter and often offered to give him 
copies of books which he had received in barter for the History, 
Dickinson had shown no interest. But as soon as the greater part 
of the impression had been disposed of in one way or another, the 


*The supplement referred to here was undoubtedly the answer to Span- 
heim’s letter which is described thus on the title page which Tonson pro- 
vided for himself soon after he received it: “ With a Supplement, being a 
Defence of the Critical History, in Answer to Mr. Spanheim’s Treatise 
against it. Both Translated into English by H. D.” (See Bredvold, op. cit., 
p. 162.) 


4 
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translator suddenly demanded an accounting, asserting that Tonson 
had been acting merely as an agent for him, with an allowance for 
the printing and selling costs. Since he had understood that the 
books were now his, Tonson reveals that he has not kept accounts ; 
and he counter-charges that Dickinson had originally retained a 
large number of copies which he has sold for his own benefit. At 
the end of his complaint Tonson admits that “ your orator cannot 
have discovery of the third and last agreement otherwise than by 
the corporal oath of Dickinson your orator’s witnesses being now in 
places unknown and therefore he is remediless.” 

These then are the important sections in Tonson’s complaint. 
Were it possible to have access to Dickinson’s answer, if he made 
one, we might be given further details regarding the Critical His- 
tory. But we have enough here to enable us to see a bit more 
clearly the background of Dryden’s poem. First, with respect to 
Henry Dickinson. He was, it is clear, a young man interested in 
the law, with his residence in Doctor’s Commons. It seems reason- 
ably certain that he was not himself greatly interested in Father 
Simon’s Histoire critique or in the religious issues involved ; for if 
Tonson is telling the truth, Dickinson undertook the translation 
only to please his father. 

It is somewhat ironic that such a filial gesture should have intro- 
duced into England a book of great scholarship which was to 
provide the ablest poet of the time the occasion for a poem of con- 
siderable significance in his intellectual development. Dickinson, 
it seems certain, was only three years up from Cambridge, where 
he had been a member of Dryden’s old college.5 This common 
interest may have provided a basis for an acquaintanceship of sorts, 
especially since Dryden was generally helpful to young literary men. 
I can hardly believe, however, that there was friendship between 
them. Dickinson was so inconspicuous a figure that it is impossible 
to follow his career. He wrote, however, at least one more piece, 
which brought him into trouble with the authorities. Luttrell 
records on September 28, 1683: “about this time came out a 
scandalous libell against Dr. Tillotson, entitl’d Queries about the 
Dean of Canterbury, writt by one Mr. Dickinson, of Doctors Com- 
mons, who was taken by a messenger for the same, and carried 


5 He had been admitted Pensioner at Trinity on March 3, 1672/3. He 
took his LL. B. in 1678. See W. W. Rouse Ball and J. A. Venn, Admissions 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, London, 1913, 11, 506. 
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before the Councill, where he was severely checked; and the at- 
torney generall was commanded to exhibit an information against 
him.” ® This testimony is corroborated by the Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic (1683, pp. 428, 433), where it is recorded that 
Robert Moon, bookseller, was taken with Dickinson. Though Dick- 
inson gave bail for his appearance, the action against him seems to 
have been dropped, for no further mention is made of him. What- 
ever further work Dickinson may have done—and none has ever 
been identified—he was hardly a serious aspirant for a literary 
reputation. 

Another important piece of information that comes from Ton- 
son’s Bill of Complaint is that Dickinson’s translation was almost a 
drug on the market. Not only did it not “goe off for ready 
money ”: it was difficult—if we can believe Tonson—to barter it 
away. It is now possible to explain the apparent two issues of the 
Critical History. Tonson’s fear, as we have seen, dictated the 
transfer of the original sheets to Walter Davis, who attached his 
title page and imprint. This is the “ Walter Davis issue,” as de- 
scribed by Professor Bredvold. But when Tonson’s fears had been 
sufficiently allayed, Dickinson instructed Walter Davis to return to 
Tonson those same original sheets. Then, with the addition of 
the supplement and the commendatory verses, Tonson put his own 
title and imprint to the same sheets, retaining, however, the Davis 
title page. This is the “'Tonson issue.” They are, of course, the 
same. Dickinson’s translation, then, was not a popular book; 
indeed, it made hardly a stir in the book-buying market of 1682." 
Father Simon’s History could not have been known by very many 
people in England before the appearance of Dryden’s Religio Laict 
in November, 1682. 

Dryden’s own acquaintance with the History begins apparently 
with the Dickinson translation. There is no indication that he was 
aware of the Paris edition of 1678 or of the Amsterdam edition of 


* Narcissus Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, London, 
1857, 1, 282. 

"It is curious that Tonson should have retained the Walter Davis title 
page when he re-issued the book under his own imprint in the summer of 
1682. He perhaps had some kind of trade agreement with Davis to share 
profits (and responsibility?) in certain books. For example, Walter Davis’ 
name appears on the Tonson imprint of all the London editions of Absalom 
and Achitophel until the fifth (Macdonald, 12h). 
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1680. How early he knew of the existence of the English transla- 
tion is uncertain. But since we can now push forward by some 
months the date of Dickinson’s work, we may be able to assume that 
Dryden was familiar with it earlier than we have believed. Ton- 
son’s assertions make it clear that the book was nearly completely 
translated in May, 1681, and that the printing was completed before 
the end of the year; for the Davis issue was selling very badly 
before January, 1681/2. Since Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel, 
also with Davis’ name on the imprint, came out about November 17, 
1681, it seems clear that both Dryden’s poem and Dickinson’s 
translation were going through the same stationers’ hands and 
perhaps the same printing shops at the same time. Under these 
circumstances, there is every likelihood that Dryden was well aware 
of the Critical History before the end of 1681. Since the Religio 
Laici did not appear for at least a full year, we may conjecture that 
he spent considerably more time studying Father Simon and the 
literature of religious thought than we have believed. Instead of 
providing Dryden with a summer of thinking and writing, as Pro- 
fessor Bredvold has suggested, Dickinson’s translation may well 
have provided him a full year of thinking and writing. 


CHARLES E, WArD 
Duke University 





CHIEF LOGAN’S SPEECH IN FRANCE 


Judged by its enthusiastic reception and its enduring popularity, 
the speech of the Mingo chief Logan, delivered to Lord Dunmore 
at the treaty of Chillicothe in 1774, ranks foremost among America’s 
contributions to the literature of the Noble Savage. The earliest 
recorded version of this speech, in a letter from James Madison 
to William Bradford dated Jan. 20, 1775, was reprinted the same 
year in the Pennsylvania Journal (Feb. 1), the Pennsylvania 
Ledger (Feb. 11), the New-York Gazette (Feb. 13), and Riving- 
ton’s New-York Gazetteer (Feb. 16). Another version, with minor 
differences, had also been published at Williamsburg in the Virginia 
Gazette (Feb. 4), and the speech gained new prominence when 
Thomas Jefferson inserted it, with unqualified praise, in his Notes 
on the State of Virginia (1782). 


1 The text is similar to Madison’s; but Jefferson did not base it on any 
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The Logan speech passed quickly into France, appearing in the 
Gazette de France on April 21, 1775, and in the Journal historique 
et littéraire in May of the same year. Diderot made a copy of the 
Gazette version, which was eventually published as a curiosity in 
the Assézat edition, but without identification either of the speech 
or its source.* 

It is not surprising to find that one of the first French books to 
carry the Logan speech was the Abbé Raynal’s Histoire . . . des 
deux Indes, although this touching piece of eloquence did not join 
company with the speech of Polly Baker and the Inkle and Yarico 
story until the third edition (Genéve, 1780, Ix, 76-77). During 
the rest of the century the speech appeared in the Abbé Robin’s 
Nouveau Voyage dans l’Amérique septentrionale (Philadelphie et 
Paris, 1782, pp. 146-47), Mandrillon’s Précis sur l’Amérique 
septentrionale (Amsterdam, 1783, pp. 229-30), Jefferson’s Observa- 
tions sur la Virginie (trans. by the Abbé Morellet, Paris, 1786, pp. 
153-55), Mazzei’s Recherches historiques et politiques sur les Etats- 
Unis de VAmérique (Colle et Paris, 1788, Iv, 153-55), the Abbé 
Bonnet’s Réponse aux principales questions qui peuvent étre faites 
sur les Etats-Unis . .. (1788; ed. Lausanne, 1795, 11, 34-35), and 
Bayard’s Voyage dans l’intérieur des Etats-Ums ... (1797; ed. 
Paris, an VI, pp. 217-18). In 1802, the speech appears again in 
Bonnet’s Les Etats-Unis de Vl Amérique a la fin du XVIII® siécle 
(Paris, n.d., 11, 35-36). 

The following text of the Logan speech is from the Gazette de 
France, to which I add the variants in the Journal historique et 
littéraire (J) and in Raynal (R): 

Je demande aujourd’hui 4 tout homme blanc, si, pressé par la faim, 
il est jamais entré dans la cabane de Logan sans qu’il lui ait donné a 
manger; si, venant nud, ou transi de froid, Logan ne lui a pas donné de 
quoi se couvrir. Pendant le cours de la derniere guerre, si longue & si 
sanglante, Logan est resté tranquille sous sa tente [R: natte], désirant 
étre ’Avocat de la Paix. Oui, telle étoit mon amitié [R: attachement] 
pour les blancs, que ceux méme de ma Nation, lorsqu’ils passoient prés de 
moi, me montroient du [J and R: au] doigt & disoient, Logan est l’ami 
[R: est ami] des hommes blancs. J’avois méme pensé & vivre parmi vous, 
mais e’étoit avant l’injure que m’a faite un d’entre vous [R: un de vous]. 
of those hitherto published. For further details cf. my article on Logan’s 
speech to appear in the Journal of American Folklore. 

*See my “ Diderot and Chief Logan’s Speech (Frontiéres de Virginie) ,” 
MLN., tx (1945), 176-78. 
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Le printemps dernier, le Colonel Cressop, de sang froid & sans étre 
provoqué, a massacré tous les parens de Logan, sans méme [R omits méme] 
épargner ni ma femme ni mes enfans [R: sa, ses]. I] ne coule plus une 
[R: aucune] goutte de mon sang dans les veines d’aucune créature humaine. 
C’est ce qui a excité ma vengeance: je l’ai cherchée; j’ai tué beaucoup 
des vOtres: j’ai pleinement rassasié ma vengeance [J: colére]. Je me 
réjouis de voir [R: voir luire] les rayons de la paix luire [J: reluire] 
sur mon Pays; mais n’allez point penser que ma joie soit la joie de la 
peur. Logan n’a jamais senti la crainte; il ne tournera pas le dos pour 
sauver sa vie. Qui [R: Que] reste-t’il pour pleurer Logan [J: & pour 
s’affliger] quand il ne sera plus? personne. 


Mandrillon’s version of the speech (1783) is identical with 
Raynal’s, from which it is taken, even to the reading “ Que reste- 
vil” at the end, for the more usual “ Qui reste-t’il.” Morellet’s 
translation of Jefferson (1786), beginning “ Y a-t-il un homme 
blane qui puisse dire qu’il soit jamais entré ... ,” agrees sub- 
stantially with the earlier versions despite numerous verbal changes. 
Also, Cresap’s name is here spelled correctly. Mazzei’s text (1788) 
follows that of Morellet. The versions of Bonnet (ed. of 1795) 
and of Bayard (1797) contain analogous verbal differences, especially 
in the opening and closing lines.* 

Strikingly different is the Logan speech in the Abbé Robin’s 
Nouveau Voyage dans l Amérique septentrionale—“ ce discours que 
m’a communiqué un Professeur de Williamsburgh, dont voici la 
traduction ” : 

Discours prononcé par le sauvage Lonan [sic], dans une assemblée 
générale, envoyé & M. le Gouverneur de Virginie, le 11 Net 1754 [sic]: 

Lonan ne s’opposera jamais & faire la paix qu’on propose avec les Hom- 
mes blancs. Vous savez qu’il ne connut jamais la crainte, et qu’il n’a 
jamais fui dans les combats. Personne n’aime plus que moi les Hommes 
blancs. La guerre que nous venons d’avoir avec eux, a été longue et cruelle 
des deux cétés. Des ruisseaux de sang ont coulé de toutes parts, sans 
qu’il en soit résulté aucun bien pour personne. Je le répéte, faisons la 
paix avec ces hommes; j’oublie leurs injures, l’intérét de mon pays l’exige: 
joublie encore que, naguere, le Major , fit massacrer impitoyablement, 


dans un bateau, ma femme, mes enfans, mon pére, ma mére, et tous mes 
parens. L’on m’excita & la vengeance—je fus cruel malgré moi. Je mourrai 





* Bonnet: “ J’interpelle tous les Blancs, afin qu’ils déclarent si jamais 
l'un d’eux est entré . . .”; “Qui est-ce maintenant qui s’attristera sur la 
mort de Logan?—Personne.” Bayard: “J’en appelle & tout homme blanc: 
qu’il dise si jamais il est entré . . .”; “Infortuné Logan! Quel parent 
pleurera ta mort?—Aucun.” 
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content si ma patrie est en paix: mais quand Lonan ne sera plus, qui 
est-ce qui versera pour lui une larme? ¢ 


The misspelling of Logan’s name, the incorrect date, the statement 
that the speech was made “dans une assemblée générale,” and the 
over-precise enumeration of the Indians killed in the massacre, 
all show plainly that Robin was unfamiliar with the historical facts 
relating to the speech. The reference to the bateau, however, is an 
authentic detail overlooked in the better-known versions. Still more 
curious is the fact that the name of Cresap, usually charged with 
the murder of Logan’s people, does not appear, while the customary 
colonel becomes a major.®° This omission seems to corroborate the 
opinion expressed by several writers that Cresap’s name did not, 
indeed, figure in the early versions, and that it was added, perhaps 
maliciously, some time later. The unusual form of the speech points 
also to the truth of the assertion that there were several versions 
in circulation at Williamsburg. 

Examples of primitive eloquence were no novelty in France, and 
the editors of Logan’s speech were highly enthusiastic in their praise 
of this new specimen. “On y trouve,” said the Journal historique 
et littératre, “ toute V’énergie de l’éloquence naturelle de ’homme, 
plus de bon sens et d’intelligibilité que dans le fastueux jargon des 
Philosophes actuels.” “Que cela est beau!” exclaimed Raynal, 
“comme cela est simple, énergique et touchant!” And, paraphras- 
ing Jefferson, “ Démosthéne, Cicéron, Bossuet sont-ils plus éloquens 
que ce sauvage? Quelle meilleure preuve de cette sentence si connue, 
que c’est le coeur qui rend ’homme disert?” Robin admired the 
“male énergie ” of the speech. Morellet translated thus Jefferson’s 
extravagant praise: “. . . j’oserois défier de citer de Démosthéne, 
ou de Cicéron, ou des plus grands Orateurs modernes un seul 
passage d’une éloquence supérieure... .” “Je laisse au lecteur,” 
wrote Mazzei in his discussion of Indians (Iv, 152-53), “ 4 comparer 
leur caractére avec celui des nations civilisées qu’on connoit, et je 
crois qu’en mettant tout dans la balance, les Sauvages ne doivent 
pas rougir de la comparaison. ... L’anecdote ...de Logan... 
nous donne une juste idée du caractére des Sauvages.” 


*P. 147; cited from Brantz Mayer, Tah-gah-jute, or Logan and Captain 
Michael Cresap, Baltimore, 1851, p. 82. Robin surmises that the word 
Net, in the above date, stands for “le mois Lunaire ou Solaire.” 

°In the English edition (Philadelphia, 1783) the translator supplies the 
name Rogers. 
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Bayard introduced Logan’s speech with the following remarks: 


Les jeunes Indiens sont élevés a-peu-prés comme l’étaient les Spartiates. 
On ajoute & l’exercice des armes les legons de l’éloquence. L’art oratoire 
n’est point enseigné méthodiquement; mais on récite devant la jeunesse ces 
harangues, pleines d’images vives, que quelqu’homme de génie improvisa. 
Ces discours remuent des Ames sensibles, qu’une éducation toute guerriére 
exalte. Quel Indien ne sait pas le discours de Logan? Les excés des peuples 
civilisés qui les entourent, font souvent répéter & leurs péres, avec ce 
malheureux vieillard: J’en appelle & tout homme blanc [etc.]. 


At the end of the century, Hector Saint-John de Crévecceur 

published the following extract of a letter from “ Richard Buttler, 
au village de Kispoko, le 4 juillet 1786 ”: 
Vous avez dfii cependant remarquer dans leurs [the Indians’] harangues 
publiques, un genre d’éloquence qui, quelquefois, brille et s’éléve 4 l’aide 
des métaphores puisées dans tout ce qui frappe leur imagination. J’en 
connais qui, dans l’expression du sentiment, approchent méme du sublime: 
la harangue du Mingo Logan .. . et plusieurs autres qui, heureusement, 
ont été recueillies.® 


It is certain that Logan’s speech was widely read and appreciated 
in France, where many writers, from Montaigne to Chateaubriand, 
contributed to a sustained interest in the primitivistic conception 
of the Noble Savage as orator. 

Epwarp D. SEEBER 

Indiana University 





LES FEMININS DIMINUTIFS EN FRANCAIS MODERNE 


Une particularité morphologique curieuse du francais moderne 
consiste dans la création de noms féminins de personnes (quelque- 
fois d’animaux) a suffixe diminutif -ette, sans qu’il existe de 
noms masculins en -e¢ correspondants, soit que le masculin ait une 
forme simple ou autrement suffixée,’ soit (cas le plus fréquent) 
quwil n’existe aucun correspondant masculin. 

Dés le moyen Age bachelette, altération de batsselete, sert de 
féminin a bachelier. Au xv siécle apparait levrette comme féminin 


® Voyage dans la Haute Pensylvanie et dans Vétat de New-York. Paris, 
an Ix-1801, m1, 113. 

1 Je laisse de cété le cas ot le suffixe diminutif féminin -ette correspond 
& un autre suffixe diminutif masculin: chevreau, chevrette. 
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de levrier. Au xvui® siécle s’ajoutent caillette, soubrette (1640), 
grisette (vers la fin du siécle). Le mouvement s’accentue au xIrx® 
siécle, surtout dans les derniéres années du siécle: 


Lorette est de 1841. 

Cousette est daté par Oscar Bloch et M. A. Dauzat de la fin du x1xe 
siécle. J’en ai trouvé un exemple dans les Diaboliques de Barbey d’Aure- 
villy qui furent publiées en 1874: “Prends pour maitresse une petite 
cousette * de la ville et ne pense plus & cette sacrée fille-la! ” 

Divette est attesté en 1890. Son simple diwa remonte & 1856. 

Midinette est de la fin du siécle, de méme que snobinette, dont M. A. 
Weill a signalé un exemple de Jules Lemaitre de 1898.* 

Au début du xxe siécle appartiennent suffragette et catherinette. 

Vedette, au sens d’actrice de cinéma célébre, est postérieur, semble-t-il, 


& la guerre de 1914-18. 


Voici enfin des mots tout récents: 


Gangsterette: “‘Ennemie publique N° I’ Norma Parker s’évade de 
prison avee trois autres gangsterettes.” ‘ 

Sokolette: “ Puis ce sera, pour terminer, les danses populaires tchéques 
en costumes nationaux, par les ‘Sokolettes’ avec le concours de M. 
Slavicek.” © 

Spirette: “Au total plus de 21.000 blessés sont passés & l’ambulance 
Hadfield-Spears et un grand nombre d’entre eux doivent la vie non seule- 
ment & la valeur technique des chirurgiens, mais aussi au dévouement, au 
courage, & la sollicitude des infirmiéres anglaises. Les ‘ Spirettes °"—comme 
on les appelait gentiment—¢taient connues de toutes les troupes frangaises 
dans le Moyen-Orient et dans le désert occidental.” ° 


On a aussi employé quintuplettes, puis quadruplettes, triplettes, 
francisation de l’anglais quintuplet, etc., pour désigner des jumelles 
multiples. Mais ces formes semblent en recul devant des formes 


féminines en -ées avec, pour correspondants des masculins en -és: 
8 


“Les triplées d’Antony ”;* “ Des triplés sont nés hier. 
Seuls parmi les mots de ce groupe levrette, snobinette et les 


* En italiques dans le texte; voy. éd. du Mercure de France, 1939, p. 59. 

* Le francais moderne, xt1r (1945), 281. 

* Paris-soir, 2 juillet 1937. 

5 T?@uvre, 29 avril 1939. 

*Lettre signée “Un ancien médecin de l’ambulance Hadfield-Spears 
publiée dans le Monde du 3 juillet 1945. 

7 Titre de France-soir, 27 novembre 1945. 

®La Voie de Paris, 11 janvier 1946. 


9” 
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récents sokolette, gangsterette ont des masculins (levrier, snob, 
sokol, gangster). L?infixe -in- de snobinetie peut venir de midi- 
nettle (catherinette me semble plus tardif). 

Quelques-uns de ces mots ont été faits, pour désigner des femmes, 
i Paide du suffixe -ette ajouté 4 un nom commun (divette, diminutif 
pur et simple de diva, cas le plus simple, suffragette fait sur 
suffrage), 4 un nom propre (catherinette fait sur sainte Catherine, 
Spireite sur la prononciation francaise du nom anglais Spears), 
i un radical verbal (cousette sur coudre). Midinette présente une 
formation plus complexe, on admet que c’est celle qui fait dinette 
a midi, Griselte était primitivement une étoffe grise de qualité 
ordinaire. Vedette, emprunté au Xvi® siécle de Vl italien vedetta 
comme terme militaire (“ cavalier en sentinelle ”), ne s’est appliqué 
aux actrices de cinéma que par l’intermédiaire de la langue tech- 
nique de la publicité commerciale avec un sens issu de la locution 
“ étre en vedette.” Soubrette est un emprunt au provengal soubreto, 
féminin de soubret “ affecté,” dérivé du verbe soubra “ laisser de 
cété.” Caillette, nom d’un bouffon de Louis x11 et de Frangois I, 
a été masculin jusqu’au début du xvir® siécle. Il a pris le genre 
féminin et s’est appliqué aux femmes sous la double influence de 
la terminaison -ette et de la fausse étymologie par catlle. Lorette 
vient du quartier parisien de Notre-Dame de Lorette, qui doit son 
nom a l’église nommée elle-méme d’aprés la ville italienne de 
Lorette, prés d’Ancdéne. 

Ce dernier groupe de mots ne devrait donc pas, en apparence, 
figurer sur notre liste, car -efte n’y est pas le suffixe diminutif. 
Mais cette distinction n’existe que pour le linguiste. Pour le sujet 
parlant vedette et lorette appartiennent 4 la méme catégorie que 
divette et cousetle. L’étymologie populaire ne s’exerce pas moins 
sur les suffixes ou les pseudo-suffixes que sur les mots. 

Quelle valeur attribuer 4 cette formation? Avant tout une valeur 
de gentillesse affectueuse, celle-l4 méme que signale le médecin a 
propos de Spirettes, celle qui se retrouve dans les prénoms féminins 
(Henriette, Georgette, Huguette, Arlette, Odette, Yvette, Suzette, 
ete.). Cette valeur est manifeste dans cousette, midinelte, cathert- 
nette, sokolette, peut-€tre grisette. Elle se teinte d’une nuance légére 
d’ironie dans soubrette, cailletie, snobinetle, suffragette, plus accen- 
tuée sans doute dans loreite. Vedette et divette forment un groupe 
i part, ils ont pris un sens quasi-technique dans la langue des 


spectacles. 
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Reste gangsterette. On sera sans doute surpris de voir ce suffixe 
de gentillesse, méme affecté d’une nuance d’ironie, appliqué a 
des femmes qui sont des bandits redoutables. Mais le journaliste 
qui a forgé ce mot a cru amusant de plaisanter et d’unir dans un 
méme terme le mot gangster avec ce qu’il comporte de violent et de 
brutal et le suffixe -ette évocateur de gentillesse féminine, comme 
pour marquer de fagon gamine le contraste entre la profession et 
le sexe des criminelles. 

G. GOUGENHEIM 

La Sorbonne 


[| Remarquez la descendance américaine signalée par Menken (The 
American Language, 1945, p. 178) : farmerette, conductorette, offi- 
cerette. Nous avons entendu ou vu imprimés majorette, usherette, 
martinette (femme qui travaille dans l’usine Glenn Martin), Rock- 
ette (danseuse de l’établissement Roxy).—THE Eprrors. | 





ANC. PROV. AIB—ANC. ESP. ALEVE 
A la mémoire de David S. Blondheim 


On pouvait penser qu’aprés la magistrale étude de feu Blondheim, 
MLN xxvii, 11, le probléme étymologique qu’offre la famille de mots 
ane, provengale aip ap ‘ qualité, mceurs,’ atba ‘ infirmité, difformité,’ 
aibos aibit ‘ doué de telle ou telle qualité,’ enaibat ‘ contrefait’ était 
résolu: l’étymon doit étre évidemment, non ce chimérique * aiba 
gaulois (reconstruit par Thurneysen a la base de l’anc. irl. diph 
‘(agréable) apparence’), contre lequel Blondheim avait mobilisé sa 
science stire, mais l’arabe ‘a(i)b, ‘atbah défini par Lane: ‘[in a man, 
and in any animal] A vice, [and in the same, and in anything] a fault 
or faultiness, an unsoundness, a defect, an imperfection, a blemish, or 
something amiss’ et avant lui par le Vocabulista in arabico du x1u1° 
s.: ‘vitium,’ par Pedro de Alcalé (1505): ‘mal’ (cometer, hazer, 
decir mal, cf. aussi sa traduction de la forme du participe ma‘ayub 
‘ tollido,’ qui montre une correspondance exacte avec le prov. enaibat 
‘contrefait’). Cet étymon arabe rendait aussi compte du port. et 
galic, eiba, eiva ‘ jeglicher kérperlicher oder geistiger Makel oder 
Fehler, beim Menschen das Fehlen eines Gliedes oder Unbrauch- 
barkeit desselben, Kriippelhaftigkeit sowie Geistesschwiche und 
moralische Unzulinglichkeiten ; auf Glas oder Porzellan angewandt 
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ein Sprung, Riss oder Flecken; beim Obste das Fleckigsein, der 
Ansatz zur Fiulnis ete.’ (Michaélis de Vasconcellos.) Blondheim 
considérait les mots pyrénéens comme des reflets arabes, indépen- 
dants des provengaux, au contraire des aiba aibi de l’anc. véronais, 
de lane. génois et du dialecte ancien de Pavie au sens de ‘ habitude, 
coutume’ (que Mussafia avait déja expliqués comme des emprunts 
au provengal), et il expliquait les sens romans, aberrants de l’arabe, 
‘qualité, meeurs, habitude’ par une sorte de développement en vor 
media: a. prov. mals atbs ‘ mauvais vices’ (avec mals tautologique) 
pouvait prendre le sens ‘ mauvaises qualités, de 1a se détachait un 
aibs ‘ qualité,’ qui culminait en bos aibs ‘ bonnes qualités.’ A ces 
arguments bien pesés Meyer-Liibke donna son assentiment dans 
REW s. v. aib, en écartant résolument la théorie gauloise de Thur- 
neysen, mais en ajoutant la remarque: “ Befremden erregt das friihe 
Vorkommen und die etwas abweichende Bedeutung im Prov. und 
Nordit.” (Je ne vois pas bien la raison du scrupule chronologique, 
la famille de mots se présentant dans d’anciens documents romans 
postérieurs 4 l’invasion arabe ; quant au sens ‘ qualité,’ Meyer-Liibke 
ne semble pas avoir été entiérement convaincu par l’argumentation 
de Blondheim, probablement parce que des mots paralléles comme 
macula, *tecca ‘tache, vice” ne montrent pas en roman de séma- 
tisme mélioratif. ) 

Or, dans le FEW M. von Wartburg s.v. * aibom passe entiére- 
ment sous silence l’article de Blondheim et réédite l’étymologie 
gauloise de Thurneysen, qu’il considére “in jeder beziehung ein- 
wandfrei ” (mais comment justifier le -b- gaulois conservé dans 
le prov. aiba, dont Thurneysen lui-méme sentait la difficulté?). Au 
contraire, M. A. Steiger, Contribucién a la fonética del hispano- 
drabe, p. 227, rattache les prov. aiba ‘ informité, difformité, enaibat 
(corriger ainsi enaibit) ‘contrefait’ et le port. eiva ‘ défaut physi- 
que ou moral’ (cf. gal. eibado ‘ tullido,’ Cuveiro Pifiol) aux mots 
arabes ‘aib(a) ‘culpa, mal, vice, honte,’ ma‘ayub ‘ tollido, estropié,’ 
qu’il a rencontrés dans les dialectes arabes modernes d’Afrique, et 
les sépare du prov. aip ‘ qualité, mceurs,’ qui remonterait au gaul. 
* aibom. 

Je crois pouvoir porter secours au savant américain en rattachant 
i Varabe ‘aib ‘vice, tache’ une autre famille de mots, espagnole 
cette fois, qui n’a pas non plus trouvé d’explication définitive: en 
matiére étymologique quelquefois deux inconnues combinées peuvent 
donner une certitude. Il s’agit de V’esp. alevoso, aleve ‘ perfide,’ 
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a.esp. aleve ‘ traitrise,? que le REW n/’ose plus expliquer par le 
germanique (goth.) *léwjan ‘ trahir’ proposé par Diez et Cuervo. 

Ce dernier savant, dans l’historique de l’article aleve de son Dice. 
de constr. y régimen, avait statué qu’ aleve substantif avait précédé 
Vadjectif de plusieurs siécles (le subst. se trouve en espagnol de- 
puis le xiii*, ’adj. depuis le xvi® s.), et que le premier se trouve aussi 
sous les formes alef, alep, d’abord comme féminin, puis comme 
masculin, particuliérement dans les locutions hacer aleve (attestée 
depuis 974 si l’on peut corriger un passage latin-espagnol st sue 
gentes aleves fuerint, anachronistique, en aleve fecerint), caer en 
aleve; il y a dans le Fuero Juzgo un exemple de aleve dans la locu- 
tion aquellos azotes le sean aleve, correspondant au latin notam 
infamiae incurrat. Menéndez Pidal nous apprend dans son glos- 
saire du Poema del Cid que l’épithéte alevoso* se distinguait dans 
Vancienne Espagne de traidor par la gravité de l’offense impliquée 
et—ceci doit expliquer cela—par la nuance du tort infligé a 
quelqu’un sans défi préalable: un aleve était donc un acte de traitrise 
grave, commis sans respect pour les formes de la chevalerie, un acte 





de traitrise pour ainsi dire maximum. 

Or, une des théories étymologiques écartées par Cuervo (et passés 
sous silence par ses successeurs)** rattachait précisément l’esp. aleve, 
et le port. aleive ‘ accusacio, testemunho falso, maldade commettida 
atraigoadamente, com capa, e mostras de amisade’ (Hlucidario), a 
Yarabe ‘aib: “el Dicc. port. de Vieira explica aleive, cuyo sentido 
se aproxima al que tiene nuestro vocablo en el Fuero Juzgo,’ por el 
ar. al-‘aib, infamia, descrédito (en Freytag vitium).” 


* P. ex. dans le Fuero de Benavente y de Llanes: ‘ vicinus qui ad alium 
vicinum dixerit aleivosus vel traditore, cigulo vel fududinculo ...’. Les 
deux derniéres injures sont évidemment hodudo + le suffixe de homun- 
culus (qui se continue dans morroncho, berrenchin, villanchén, astur. 
lebrancho, Hanssen § 383), et cet arabe siklab que M. Coromines, Butlleté 
de dial. cat. xxIv, 39 a reconnu dans le cast. ciclén ’n’ayant qu’un seul 
testicule,’ arag. cig(o)lon, cigulén ‘id.’ (cf. aussi mon article sur le port. 
sierano dans Anales del inst. lingii. de Cuyo I, 30). 

** M. Gamillscheg, Romania Germana i, 385 prétend que Eguilaz y Yanguas 
aurait donné l’explication al ‘aib, mais en réalité ce dictionnaire rattache 
aleve & alabeo, dlabe, c’est & dire au lat. alapa.—Gamillscheg lui-méme 
construit un goth. *atléweins > (latinisation) *alléwis > (avec attraction 
de -i dans la syllabe tonique) port. aleive, mais le subst. abstrait goth. 
“taheins, d’aprés V’auteur lui-méme, p. 381, donne l’a.prov. taina, non 
*tahis, *tais. 

*Cf. le texte latin-portugais que donne Cortesfio (a. 1218): ‘et qui 
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Je n’hésite pas désormais 4 proposer ]’équation: esp. anc. (hacer, 
caer en) aleve (aletv-, formes attestées par Menéndez Pidal, loc. 
cit.), alep, alef, port. alewe * = al ‘aib, formes munies de l’article 
arabe, exactement paralléles 4 l’anc. prov. aiba et au port. eiva, 
formes sans article celles-ci: le manque de l’article dans des mots 
d’origine arabe n’est pas inusité en provengal (prov. gabela—esp. 
alcabala).* On notera le parallélisme de construction de hacer 
aleve et de hacer mal (‘aib) dans Pedro de Alcala. Pour le déve- 
loppement de la consonne finale arabe -b > -ve, -f cf. Steiger, p. 110; 
al-‘arab > anc. cast. alarabe, anc. port. alar(a)ve, rakib > esp. arre- 
quive dun cété, rikab > esp. arraquife, muhteceb > ane. esp. 
almotazaf de autre; quant a -b > -p, ce transfert est attesté dans 
des mots empruntés a l’arabe en cat. (al-‘arab > alarp; sardb > 
xarop) et rien ne nous empéche de l’admettre en esp. anc., vu des 
cas autochtones comme Lop[e 4 cété de Lob (Menéndez Pidal, 
Manual, p. 140), cap a cdté de cab[e. Quant a la diphthongue arabe, 
elle est rendue comme d’habitude par -e- en esp., par -et- en portu- 
gais. Blondheim relevait de bonne foi que le manque, en catalan, 
d’un représentant de la famille de mots censément arabe ‘atb le 
surprenait: écrivant 4 une époque ot des dictionnaires catalans 
complets n’existaient pas encore, il prévoyait qu’un jour des reflets 
de ‘atb se trouveraient dans cette langue. Mais l’état plus complet 
de nos connaissances d’aujourd’hui ne nous permet pas davantage 
de statuer l’existence de ‘aib en catalan. Toutefois l’aire ot ‘aip 
ne se trouve pas est aussi celle ott aleve manque (le cat. alevosia est 
emprunté au cast.). Somme toute, la présence en espagnol de la 
famille, sous sa forme avec article, telle que je l’admets pour aleve, 
milite en faveur de la théorie de Blondheim. In ce qui concerne 
le genre féminin de aleve en anc. esp., il faudra soit admettre 
V’influence de l’arabe ‘aibah, variante féminine de aid masc., se 
répercutant dans l’anc. prov. aiba et le port. eiva, soit celle de 


fecerit aleive contra senor,’ et aussi le aaleiva ‘ aleivosamente’ cité avec 
point d’interrogation (=a aleiva?). La féminin serait paralléle 4 civa. 

*La diphthongue portugaise indique évidemment un étymon avec -ai-. 
L’hypothése d’une diphthongue sans justification historique en port., telle 
qu’elle a été émise par M. Antenor Nascentes, est gratuite, voir mon article 
sur le port. teima, l’esp. tema, taima, l’a.fr. tiewme (< *theuma, altération 
du grec théma) dans Anales del Inst. lingu. de Cuyo I, 23. 

‘Je ne sais ou Levy a pris son anc. prov. alep ‘fracture d’un membre,’ 
et s’il faut grouper ce mot avec notre famille: la voyelle ¢ ainsi que la 
présence de l’article seraient étonnantes. 
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synonymes comme nota, macula, esp. sefial, marca, et *ieca dans 
entecado ‘ paralysé’* (& comparer particuliérement le passage du 
Fuero Juzgo ot aleve est l’équivalent de ‘ nota infamiae ’). 

Enfin le s¢ématisme du mot prov. (et de ses dérivés italiens) n’est 
pas aussi ¢tonnant qu’il avait paru 4 Meyer-Liibke: il est évident 
que le mot n’a jamais eu en Provence le caractére d’injure grave 
quw’il avait en Espagne, de sorte que le développement in bonam 
partem ne s’y trouvait pas obstrué. Du reste, le sématisme de 
vitium en italien montre exactement le méme développement mélio- 
ratif que ‘aib: pour l’it. vezzo ‘ habitude, plaisir, breloque, flatterie, 
griice affectée, caresse ” Meyer-Liibke lui-méme (REW s. v. vitiwm) 
semble envisager un développement paralléle 4 celui qu’admettait 
Blondheim pour le prov. ath: malum vitium ‘ mauvais vice’ (avec 
‘mauvais’ tautologique) > ‘ mauvaise habitude,’ de 1a vitiwm ‘ habi- 
tude,’ et finalement bonum vitium ‘bonne, agréable habitude’ ® etc. 
(comparer particuli¢rement Comelico atbi ‘ scherzi’ avec vezzi au 
sens ‘ graces affectées ’ etc.). 

Je ne pense done pas qu’il faille admettre avec M. Steiger deux 
aib, ’un arabe au sens péjoratif, autre gaulois au sens mélioratif, 
mais que nous sommes en présence d’une seule famille arabe.’ 
J’invoquerais ici le principe général qu’il ne faut pas inutilement 
multiplier les étymons homonymes, mais au contraire envisager la 
possibilité d’un transfert sémantique 4 l’intérieur d’une méme 
famille de mots: il serait vraiment étonnant si le roman connaissait 
deux aib de provenance étymologique différente, l’un signifiant 
‘mauvaise qualité, défaut, * Vautre ‘ bonne qualité.’ 


Lreo SPpITzER 


*Ce dernier mot est d’ailleurs un bon paralléle sémantique 4 enaibat 
‘ contrefait ’~ ma‘ayub ‘ tollido.’ 

*Je ne sais me prononcer sur le basque aip(h)u ‘renommée,’ aip(h)atu 
‘mentionner, citer,’ qui pourrait provenir d’un prov. aip ‘bonne note, 
marque.’ Mais -ai- basque peut remonter & -au- (caucus > katku). 

*Un mot arabe de la méme sphére sémantique, ayant pénétré en roman, 
serait p.ex. l’arag. argiiello, cat. arguelle ‘desmedro,’ que M. Corominas, 
Butll. de dial. cat. xx1v, 60 a reconduit & un ar. al-killa ‘ défaut, manque, 
faiblesse.’ 

* Que la famille de ‘aib ‘défaut physique ou moral’ ait pris le sens de 
‘traitrise’ dans l’esp. aleve me semble naturel: Michaélis de Vasconcellos 
citait dans Mise. Cair-Canello p. 125 un passage de Ord. Aff. Iv: ‘ por 
nenhua malicia nem eyba nem doenga que depois em ella [une béte vendue] 
seja achada,’ ot l’on voit le passage inverse de malicia ‘ malice’ & ‘ défaut 
physique.’ 
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REVIEWS 


La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri commentata da Artiio 
MomIcuLiano. Vol. I: Inferno. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1945. 
Pp. 257. 


A welcome sign that the publication of scholarly works is return- 
ing to normal in Italy is the appearance of this new edition of the 
Inferno; it is understood that Purgatorio and Paradiso with anno- 
tation by Momigliano are to follow shortly. The purpose of the 
edition as explained in a brief Premessa is to interpret the Com- 
media as poetry, with concise historical data for an understanding 
of the literal meaning and occasional references to the allegory, but 
without mention of problems concerning the topography and chron- 
ology of Dante’s journey. There is no linguistic discussion, but 
passages that to the editor seem obscure are elucidated in para- 
phrases, often superfluous, which reduce the text to rather banal 
prose. The text is that of the Societa Dantesca of 1921, with a few 
minor changes that may well be accepted as improvements. In his 
note on Inf. v, 42 Momigliano quotes Vandelli’s text as omitting 
the necessary colon after spiritt mali and reading li mena in the 
next verse. This is in fact the reading in the ninth edition of 
Vandelli’s revision of Scartazzini, 1932. In the edition of 1903 
and in the Testo Critico of 1921 Vandelli has the colon and li mena, 
and he evidently changed his mind later. Momigliano is clearly 
justified in adopting the earlier reading as definitely preferable; 
but this does not excuse his slighting reference to Vandelli in saying 
that his reading “é una sconciatura, e insegna che per fare un redizi- 
one critica il buon gusto non é superfluo.” Momigliano admits that 
former editors have not always closed their ears to the poetry of 
Dante, and that their researches provide the basis for esthetic 
appreciation. 

The commentary is in general conservative so far as the literal 
interpretation is concerned, and based on good authorities, although 
some important material has been neglected. Explanations are 
given dogmatically, without mention of alternative theories. Since 
fashions in criticism change, new commentaries on great poetry are 
needed from time to time; but whether Momigliano’s edition ol 
Inferno, with its esthetic and psychological analysis, is an 1mprove- 
ment on those already available is another question. Serious readers 
may feel that they do not need to be told which passages are to be 
admired, or which are allegorical ; yet the analysis is often interest- 
ing and useful. For Momigliano, the first canto successfully creates 
an atmosphere, but is weakened by the alternation of realism and 
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allegory, with a final recourse to prophecy. The ‘three beasts’ 
are described by Dante pictorially, but evidently have symbolic 
meaning ; according to the generally accepted symbolism they repre- 
sent the sins of lussuria, superbia and avarizia (not necessarily 
Dante’s personal sins as Momigliano implies). The political signi- 
ficance which may well exist parallel with the other is not men- 
tioned ; but with reference to the view that the beasts stand for the 
classes of sin, Momigliano correctly maintains that it is useless to 
seek perfect concordance between this introductory canto and the 
rest of the Inferno. 

This lack of agreement in regard to the classification of sins is 
one of the distinctions that Momigliano points out between the 
early cantos and the later ones; another instance is the purposely 
vague transition from one circle to another, in contrast to the de- 
tailed descriptions given later—a matter that has needlessly occu- 
pied the critics. Hence it is surprising that he fails to consider the 
probability that cantos I-vII were composed by Dante before his 
exile, or at any rate that there was a long interval between the com- 
position of I-vit and of vill and the following cantos. This subject 
has been amply discussed by Moore and Hauvette, and more recently 
by Ferretti and Borgese (cf. Jtalica xvi111, 94-6) ; the theory, not 
necessarily dependent on Boceaccio’s statement, goes far to explain 
lifferences of style and treatment. The note on Jnf. viII, 1 simply 
says: “ Seguitando: continuando il mio racconto ; legamento troppo 
discorsivo.” What if the phrase “Io dico, seguitando” is signifi- 
cant, and suggests continuation after a break? Momigliano does 
say that vir and 1x constitute a series of dramatic scenes and show 
Dante’s poetic genius in a somewhat unusual aspect. He makes 
Ciacco’s prophecy in vi refer to Dante’s exile; this is of course the 
usual explanation, but it is by no means beyond question. He does 
not define piaggia in VI, 69, a word which needs definition in con- 
nection with the historical background. This whole matter is of 
importance in relation to the development of Dante’s poetic art. 

Naturally Momigliano is particularly interested in outstanding 
episodes. He believes that beginning with De Sanctis too much 
attention has been paid to Francesca da Rimini (canto v), and that 
other episodes are esthetically superior. If this is granted, it is 
another reason for assuming an interval of time after the com- 
position of the first seven cantos. When Francesca sttlnoveggia, as 
Momigliano characterizes her style in the first portion of her narra- 
tive, her verses are melodious but sentimental and affected; the 
fame of the episode is based on the second portion, and the effect of 
her words on Dante is even more noteworthy than the words them- 
selves, the final verses of the canto forming one of the supremely 
poetic passages of the Divina Commedia. Dante, as Momigliano 
observes, creates legends—Francesca, Ulysses, Ugolino and others— 
so perfect that they have permanent life. 

Momigliano’s dogmatic statement of his opinions without men- 


5 
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tioning the opinions of other scholars where they differ from his, 
is of course intentional and in harmony with his system of esthetic 
criticism. The result is an over-simplification; his erudition is 
undoubtedly much greater than his system allows to appear. In 
respect to the literal interpretation his edition does not mark an 
advance. Nevertheless his detailed esthetic analyses are often 
helpful and in some cases make a contribution to the appreciation 
of the Divina Commedia. Within these limits the edition will 


prove useful. 
KENNETH McKENZIE 





Modern German Literature 1870-1940. By Victor LANGE. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1945. 


Es diirfte sehr leicht sein, die Absichten, die diesem kiihnen und 
interessanten, aber auch oft gewagten Abri8 der modernen deutschen 
Literatur zu Grunde liegen, in mancher Hinsicht mifzuverstehen. 
Diese kurzgefaBte, auf 135 Seiten zusammengedringte Ubersicht 
(erweitert durch eine ausfiihrliche und héchst brauchbare Zusam- 
menstellung der wichtigsten Ubersetzungen deutscher Werke ins 
Englische) will keine Literaturgeschichte im iiblichen Sinne des 
Wortes sein, sondern ein kritischer Essay, der lediglich die Haupt- 
linien und Hauptstr6mungen aufzeigt, und zwar nicht so sehr die 
Entwicklung der literarischen Schulen und Tendenzen, sondern 
die der unterirdischen, treibenden Krafte, auf denen das dichte- 
rische Werk zu allen Zeiten ruht. Hinweise auf Namen und Werke 
kénnen bei einer derartigen Synthese nur den Zweck haben, das 
Nachgezeichnete deutlich zu machen und die allgemeineren Fest- 
stellungen zu belegen. Wenn gelegentliche Ungleichheiten in der 
Heraushebung einzelner Werke unterlaufen zu sein scheinen, so 
liegt das zum Teil an der nicht zu umgehenden Verschiedenheit 
der Urteile und Geschmicker, zum Teil aber auch ganz einfach 
daran, daB des Verfassers Beitrige zum Dictionary of Modern 
European Literature (Columbia University Press) in den Essay 
hineingearbeitet worden sind. 

Hinzukommt auferdem, da& der Gegenstand des Buches, soweit 
er die Darstellung der letzten Jahre betrifft, heute vielleicht schon 
objectiv behandelt, aber vom Leser kaum mit derselben Objektivitat 
hingenommen werden ‘kann. Zuviele auGerliterarische Gesichts- 
punkte spielen hinein, die fiir uns in diesem Augenblick wichtiger 
sein miissen—oder doch wichtiger sind, als die rein asthetischen 
Konsequenzen. Der Verfasser aber hat sich auf wirklich anzuer- 
kennende Weise um kritische Klarheit und Objektivitat bemiiht, 
und es ist ihm gelungen, entscheidende Grundlagen unmifver- 
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stiindlich herauszuarbeiten ; wenn die Darstellung der letzten Jahre 
trotzdem nicht recht befriedigt, so liegt das nicht an einer Ver- 
zeichnung des Bildes, sondern vielmehr an dessen Unvollstandig- 
keit—an einem Mangel an zeitlicher und sachlicher Perspektive, die 
sich erst nach langjaihriger gemeinsamer Arbeit von der Kritik 
wird gewinnen lassen. 

Die grundsitzliche Frage, die in diesem Buche aufgeworfen wird, 
ist die nach der Rolle des deutschen Dichters innerhalb seiner Ge- 
sellschaft. Nach einer zusammenfassenden Einleitung tiber den 
Gang der deutschen Literatur im neunzehnten Jahrhundert setzt 
der Verfasser sich zunichst mit der nachnaturalistischen Generation 
auseinander, die er mit Recht zum Teil unter dem Einflué Nietz- 
sches, vor allem aber in einer tiefgehenden, den ganzen kulturellen 
Bereich in Frage stellenden Auseinandersetzung mit dem naturalisti- 
schen und wissenschaftlichen Geist der Zeit sieht. Die folgenden 
Kapitel zeigen dann, wie diese prinzipiell skeptische Stellung sich 
wihrend der nachfolgenden Generationen nicht wesentlich geaindert 
hat: nicht die Problematik an sich, vor die sich der Dichter gestellt 
findet, sondern sein Verhalten zu ihr, hat im weiteren Verlaufe 
bedeut-ame Wandlungen durchgemacht. Erst in den letzten drei 
Jahrzehnten—vom Expressionismus bis zu Hitler, vom ersten bis 
zum zweiten Weltkrieg—ist die Position des Geistigen angesichts 
der ihn umgebenden biirgerlichen Welt in all ihrer Aussichtslosig- 
keit so deutlich geworden, daf sie den Dichter in unversdhnliche 
Opposition getrieben hat, die sich teils in revolutioniren Versuchen, 
teils in einer nicht weniger mifverstindlichen Flucht (z. B. in 
die Natur) ausdriickte. Drei Perioden werden in dieser “ dreifBig- 
jahrigen Revolution” unterschieden: die expressionistische Be- 
wegung, die neue Sachlichkeit—die unverstindlicherweise im 
Gegensatz zum Naturalismus gesehen wird!—und schlieflich die 
nationalsozialistische Literatur. 

Victor Langes Ausfiihrungen scheinen mir von einer auBerordent- 
lich wichtigen Erkenntnis auszugehen: daf der Naturalismus fiir 
die ganze moderne Literatur von richtunggebender Bedeutung ge- 
wesen ist. Die deutsche Literaturwissenschaft mit ihrer einseitigen 
Verankerung in klassischer und romantischer Tradition, hat 
bisher die historische Rolle des Naturalismus sicher immer wieder 
verkannt. Selbst wenn der Naturalismus in Deutschland nur 
wenige Werke von “bleibendem Wert” geschaffen haben mag, so 
ist er doch, wie kein anderes kulturelles Phaenomen, eine unauf- 
haltsam wirkende, Widerstand oder Nachfolge fordernde Kraft 
gewesen. Vor ihr hatte der moderne Geistige seine letzte, sein 
ganzes Denken und Wollen eindeutig bestimmende Entscheidung 
zu fallen. Mit einer Neuwertung des Naturalismus wird auch in 
Zukunft jede Auseinandersetzung mit modernen Literatur- 
problemen zu beginnen haben. 





a WOLFGANG PAULSEN. 
University of Iowa 
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A History of the English Theatre at New Orleans, 1806-1842. By 
NELLE SmiTHER. Reprinted from the Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly, vol. 28, Nos. 1-2, January-April, 1945. Pp. 1-406. 
(Doctoral dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1942.) 


Discarding such secondary sources as the unreliable memories 
of actors, Miss Smither has taken the advertisements from the 
files of the New Orleans newspapers as the main source for this 
history. The result is by far the most accurate and extensive ac- 
count of the New Orleans stage now available. The study begins 
with the first English play (1806) and stops with the burning of 
the American Theatre in 1842. Within these dates more than nine 
hundred plays were performed. Of these the most popular was 
Lacy’s Cinderella, with eighty-eight performances in the nine years 
from 1833 to 1842. Lewis’s Timour the Tartar and Bayly’s Per- 
fection attained sixty-one performances each. The most popular 
dramatist was Shakespeare, with three hundred and sixty-one 
performances, 

Miss Smither has written sensibly about the conflict between the 
French and American dramatic interests, and the patriotic support 
given to native and local plays. She has properly emphasized the 
importance of actor-managers like James H. Caldwell, and the 
popularity of actresses like Jane Placide. The roll-call of visiting 
stars is impressive: Cooper, Junius Brutus Booth, Forrest, James 
Hackett, Dan Rice, Ellen Tree, Fanny Elssler, to select a few only. 
The New Orleans theatres, thinks Miss Smither, gave their public 
dramatic fare quite comparable to that of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. 

The first division of the study is a detailed survey, in chrono- 
logical order, with information about the performances, the actors, 
and the theatres. Several appendices add to the usefulness. The 
annual chronological records are accompanied by an alphabetical 
list of the plays performed, with excellent cross-references. The 
Player List includes “all the actors, actresses, dancers, and special 
artists who appeared in the New Orleans theatres between 1806 
and 1842.” 

Miss Smither has understood the difficulties of working largely 
from newspaper advertisements, and has been both cautious and 
diligent. She has searched all the available newspapers, not merely 
the files of a single paper, for she discovered that the theatres did 
not advertise in all the papers and would without warning shift 
their patronage from one paper to another. For the relatively 
small number of plays advertised in some seasons gaps in the 
newspaper files may be responsible. If any hitherto undiscovered 
sources like Caldwell’s own records should ever come to light, some 
additions and corrections to the present study might be made. 
Until some such unlikely event occurs, the present study should 
be definitive. 

Roger P. McCuTcHEON 

Tulane University 
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The Correspondence of Bayard Taylor and Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
Edited with Preface, Introduction, Notes, and Index by 
CHARLES Durry. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1945. Pp. vii+ 111. $2.00. 


This volume brings together twenty-seven previously unpublished 
letters by Paul Hamilton Hayne to Bayard Taylor and nineteen 
letters by Taylor to Hayne, five of which were previously unpub- 
lished in whole or in part. Most of the letters first published here 
are drawn from the extensive Taylor collections at Cornell Univer- 
sity and at the Huntington Library. 

More than eighteen years were spanned by the correspondence: 
the first letter, in which Hayne introduced himself to Taylor, was 
written on December 10, 1859; the last, dashed off by Taylor in 
the midst of triumphant festivities preceding his departure as 
Minister to Germany, was written on March 13, 1878. Between the 
terminal dates, Taylor traveled, published, and lectured furiously ; 
Hayne eked out a dogged existence as a magazine writer; the 
country endured the Civil War and the bitterness of Reconstruction. 

The letters are chiefly interesting and important in so far as 
the relationship between Hayne and Taylor is interesting and im- 
portant. Unfortunately, it is in exploring the significance of this 
literary relationship that the Introduction is inadequate. The 
letters tell little or nothing about Taylor and Hayne as separate 
individuals which is not revealed by letters and biographies in print 
earlier. Nor do the letters afford much new light on the culture 
of North or South. Consequently, one feels the more keenly the 
need for discussion of the attitudes which Taylor and Hayne took 
towards the Civil War and Reconstruction and the bearing of their 
attitudes on their literary relationship. One would like also a clear 
statement on the literary theories expressed or implied in the letters. 

The editor deals with one interesting phase of the Taylor-Hayne 
relationship when he comments on Taylor’s advice that Hayne give 
up the South as an unprofitable abode for a literary man; but here 
he slips (to the regret of this reviewer) unquestioningly into a 
debatable Southern agrarian attitude towards the problem of 
homeland and artistic integrity which is more fully developed in 
Richmond C. Beatty’s Bayard Taylor. 

Considering the slim and unpretentious nature of the Introduc- 
tion, however, the expression of a desire for a more critical and 
speculative treatment of the letters is ungrateful. And it is neces- 
sary to add that, from a technical standpoint, the letters are edited 
fully and impeccably. 

Guy A. CARDWELL 

The University of Maryland 
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A Fellow of Infinite Jest. By THomas YosEtorr. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1945. Pp. xii + 232. $3.00. 


Because Mr. Yoseloff believes that Sterne is “ practically un- 
known” to the great majority of American readers, he has tried 
“to go behind the mass of scholarly research, letters and contem- 
porary comment, to find Sterne the man and present him, as he lived 
and worked, in a book for the general reader.” Sterne, not exactly 
a neglected author (both of his narratives are available in five 
reprint series, including the Modern Library), is about as well 
known today as the other eighteenth-century novelists; and, in 
1943, he was portrayed for the general reader in Lodwick Hartley’s 
sympathetic but impartial This Is Lorence. The author’s frank 
partiality for his subject both helps and hinders his work. The 
attempt to defend Sterne against the charges of immorality and 
shallowness gives direction to the narrative. But a reasonable and 
favorable explanation of Sterne’s character is beyond the author’s 
powers. The question of immorality might as well have been 
dropped: the defense is conventional, and today few people worry 
about Sterne’s morals, in literature or life. The more damaging 
charge is shallowness. Sterne’s infatuation for Eliza Draper is the 
test of his biographers. For Mr. Yoseloff it is “ the final enigma of 
Sterne’s amazing character . . . , a passion that strangely enslaved 
Sterne. . . . He threw judgment to the winds, and his heart after 
it. . . .” But “his great love was mostly a love of the mind.” The 
reader will agree that Sterne is not to be discredited because he was 
“incapable of grande passion.” The shallowness appears in his 
cultivating the form without the substance. Mr. Yoseloff makes a 
suggestion of interest to students of Sterne. He says that Sterne as 
a boy “ must have hated the army life which made his existence a 
hardship ” and that in Uncle Toby he was satirizing “ all military 
philosophers who attempt to show by humanistic reasoning that war 
is necessary or desirable.” The suggestion is worth examination, 
but it is unlikely that Sterne satirized a hated idea by means of a 
character Tristram so obviously admired: Walter Shandy is guilty 
only of a dialecticism that Sterne found amusing, not hateful; the 
repulsive Dr. Slop is used for the caustic attack on Catholicism. 
On the whole, the biography though somewhat naive expresses a 
sincere admiration for Sterne and will likely increase the number 
of his readers. 

H. K. RussEvi 


University of North Carolina 




















BRIEF MENTION 


BRIEF MENTION 


John Galt’s Dramas. By G. H. Neepter. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1945. Pp. 39. $.50. Among the mementoes of 
John Galt’s painful apprenticeship and equally painful decline 
is a spate of unsuccessful plays. They had not much life at 
any time, and today they are quite dead. Since few persons will 
ever read them voluntarily, it is good to have for the record this 
brief chronological account. Professor Needler’s study is more 
factual than critical, but in general he finds Galt’s plays often 
daring in conception though uneven in execution. In one or two 
he sees a “ power near to genius,” but more often the medium was 
uncongenial and the language pedestrian. 


BRADFORD A. BOOTH 
The Uniwersity of California, 
Los Angeles 





Bibliographies of Studies in Victorian Literature for the Thirteen 
Years 1932-1944. Edited by Wirt1am D. TempLEMAN. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1945. Pp. x-+ 450. $5.00. This 
substantial and spacious volume reprints by photography the first 
thirteen bibliographies of Victorian Literature published in Modern 
Philology. The only additions are a preface, a foreword by Howard 
Mumford Jones, and a helpful index of Victorian authors. In 
the absence of the MHRA bibliography it is a convenience to have 
available in a single volume the extensive and accurate information 
contained in these annual bibliographies, which list reviews and 
contain frequent comments by authorities in the field. 

R. D. H. 





CORRESPONDENCE 





Zoia’s ‘ BETE HuMAINE.’ In his book Zola and His Time, Matthew 
Josephson makes the following statement apropos the title of Zola’s novel 
La Béte Humaine: “The ‘human beast’ it must be related, is Lison, 
Jacques’ pet locomotive. .. .”? 

Such an identification, I am convinced, is wholly wrong. In his essays 
Zola used the expression “béte humaine” exclusively in reference to 
human beings.? Furthermore, Zola deliberately selected a human beast 


* (New York, 1928), 335. 
* Mes Haines, nouvelle édition (Paris, 1879), 209-210; Le roman eapéri- 
mental (Paris, 1890), 127, 186-187, 266, 267-268, 284; Documents littéraires 
(Paris, 1882), 401, 408; Nos auteurs dramatiques (Paris, 1914), 177-178. 
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to carry the leading role in the novel La Béte Humaine. He is the sadist 
Jacques Lantier, a member of the Rougon-Macquart family, who reverts 
to the brutal caveman under certain conditions of emotional stress.’ Finally, 
no argument remains when we read in Zola’s plans for the novel that 
Jacques Lantier is “ une variété de la béte humaine.” ¢ 


Cart E. W. L. DAHLSTROM 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 





THEOPHILE DE VIAU AND Bair. In 1929 I advanced the theory (Hist. of 
French Dramatic Lit., Part I, pp. 171-3) that in writing his Pyrame 
Théophile utilized, not only Ovid, but Baif’s Meurier. I showed that a 
number of his departures from the Latin source may be due to the influence 
of Baif, who had preceded him, for instance, in the curious conceit of 
having a lover who thinks his mistress has been devoured by a lion express 
the desire that the beast may eat him also, in order that he may be 
reunited to his beloved within the animal’s digestive tract. My suggestion 
was fully accepted by Mr. Hankiss in the only critical edition of Pyrame 
that exists. But I met with no such approbation from Mr. Tage Hermann,* 
who asserted that I had claimed that Théophile did not follow Ovid directly, 
but through the intermediary of Baif. On p. 288 he summed up in French 
his refutation in Danish of my alleged hypothesis: “Sa source n’est pas, 
comme l’a soutenu Lancaster, Le Marier d’Antoine de Baif, mais bien 
Ovide lui-méme.” But I had written: “The source is, of course, Ovid’s 
Vetamorphoses, Iv, 55-166”; and I had never suggested that Théophile 
did not use Ovid directly. I should like to explain Mr. Hermann’s 
unscholarly conduct by concluding that he reads English no better than I 
do Danish, but, unfortunately for my hope of being charitable, evidence 
that he does understand English is furnished in other parts of his book. 


H. C. L. 





° La béte humaine (Paris, 1913), 58, 59, 192, 196, 297, 373. 

*From documents in the Bibliothéque Nationale, cited by Siegfried 
Lemm, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte von Emile Zolas Rougon-Macquart und 
Den Quatre Evangiles (Halle a S., 1913), 54-55. 

1 Den latinske Tradition i det f¢rklassiske franske Drama (la Tradition 
latine dans la tragédie francaise avant la période classique), Copenhagen, 
Jul. Hansens Forlag, 1941, pp. 141-2. This Copenhagen dissertation, delayed 
by the war, reached Baltimore but recently. My colleague, Dr. Halvorson, 
kindly translated for me the pages cited. 


























THE OWLES ALMANACKE 


EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


By Don CAMERON ALLEN 


This anonymous satire by one of Dekker’s disciples is the best parody of the 
serious prognostication before Swift's assault on Partridge. Published in 1618, it 
surpasses the limits of its five English predecessors by burlesquing the almanac in 
all of its gaudy departments. The pseudo-scientific manner of the astrologers, their 
insistence on classical origins, their love of precise instruments, their engagements 
with the muses of verse, and their fuzzy jargon are all ludicrously mocked. The 
Jatter part of the work, in which a series of prognostications are made for the 
London Companies, goes beyond the scope of the professional prognostication to 
intrude upon the realm of “ character-books.” Besides its satirical and literary 
values, The Owles Almanacke is an interesting document for the student of Jacobean 
times. It contains allusions to the theatrical and literary activities of the day, 
accounts of the modes and manners of contemporary life, and a gallery of ordinary 
Londoners that ate seldom encountered in works prior to Dickens’. 


This satire has been edited from the three extant copies and provided with an 
introductory essay in which the editor attempts to supply a background for the 
reader by discussing the vogue of astrology and the history of the burlesque 
prognostication. To make the target of the satire less obscure, he has described a 
typical almanac and prognostication of the early seventeenth century. 














Pp. vii + 103; 2 plates. Cloth, $1.50. 
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HAZLITT IN THE WORKSHOP 
THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE FIGHT 


TRANSCRIBED, 
WITH COLLATION, NOTES, AND COMMENTARY 


By Stewart C. Witcox 


Although * The Fight” is one of William Hazlitt's most famous essays, not until 
now have his admirers been able to examine it in manuscript. The hologtaph is 
especially revealing because so few Hazlitt manuscripts have survived, and because 
it was written after he had finished his apprenticeship and grown into his true, 
familiar genius. In its original form, however, “The Fight” was almost two 
essays in one—the story of the great battle between Neate and Hickrnan interlarded 
with effusive digressions upon Sarah Walker, heroine of the Liber Amoris, Fortu- 
nately he rr his. sentimental digressions and so preserved the unified story 
and hearty of his masterpiece. 

In Hazlitt in the Workshop the Morgan Library holograph is for the first time 
transcribed, and provided with collation and notes. In accompanying commentary 
the editor examines Hazlitt’s writing habits in order to illuminate his methods of 
composition and revision, and his sense of structure and style. For this purpose 
four sources of information have been drawn upon: accounts of his writing habits 
by his friends and relatives, his own statements about his methods, the manuscript 
of “ The Fight,” and his other personal pieces. The conclusions should interest 
both admirers of Hazlitt and readers of the familiar essay. 


Bp. xii + 94 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS ° BALTIMORE 


























































A new cultural elementary reader by 





LAUREL H, TURK 
DePauw University 










ASI SE APRENDE EL ESPANOL 


Carefully graded to keep in step with the student's grammar study in 
high school or college classes. Topics include realia of the Spanish- 
speaking countries, biographies, and literary selections. Cwestionarios for 
conversation practice. Liberally illustrated. In press. a 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON : 




















OT a gy 


A well balanced, carefully selected collection 


DEUTSCHE NOVELLEN # 
DES NEUNZEHNTEN 
JAHRHUNDERTS 


ROBERT O. ROSELER, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 






Gottfried Keller: Kleider machen Leute; Conrad Ferdinand Meyer: Gustav Adolfs Page; 
Theodor Storm, Die Séhne des Senators; Wilhelm Raabe: Die Hamelschen Kinder; 
Adalbert Stifter: Das Heidedorf. 


Biographical Introductions. Annotation. Vocabulary. $1.75 


HOLT NEW YORK © 


















